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CHAPTER I. 

"the kings of COLOGNE." 

It was Christmas Eve. The fires burned bright in 
every stove in Alsace. Such a winter had not been 
known for years. In fact, the weather was so fierce 
without that no one cared to face it, so that for once 
the shades of night fell on the little village of Lau- 
terbach without filling the Gasistube of the * Kings 
of Cologne,* the principal inn of the place, and 
the first you come to in the main street as you 
drive from Bibeauville to Saverne. So Madame 
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Martha, the wife of the innkeeper, — and of the bnr« 
gomaster too, for Mathias was both, — sat quietly 
spinning in one comer, trying to drown with the 
whizzing burr of her wheel the howling of the storm 
without. A great fire roared in the iron, stove in the 
comer, and its reflection illumined the snow-lined 
panes of the windpw, glanced off to the polished 
panels of the oaken floor, lit up with a lurid glow 
the copper face of the great clock that ticked slowly 
in the comer, and finally, unwarily entering the 
door that stood so hospitably open just before it, 
was lost in the depths of Jeanne's kitchen. All day 
long had the gleams from the fire been pursuing this 
same unvaried round, so that by nine in the evening, 
for such was the hour by the clock near the door, a 
very genial glow had gradually pervaded the room, 
and raised the temperature to that point which 

• 

sensible people should score on their thermometers 
as comfort mark. In fact, nothing seemed wanting 
in the room to make it a pleasant abiding spot; and 
yet Madame Mathias was ill at ease, and turned with 
an air of such welcome to old Kobel, the forester, as 
he entered, as one would have thought the blast of 
cold air and burst of flaky snow that forced their 
way in with him would alone have chilled and pre- 
vented. 
''More snow, Madame Martha, more snow, and 
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nothing but it ! " cried old Kobel, as he began vigor- 
ously to clear his boots of the powdery element. He 
still stood on the door-mat, so as not to soil the 
waxed and polished floor, and give the thrifty house- 
wife double trouble. 

*• So you are still at the village, Kobel? " 

** Why, yes, Madame Mathias," replied the forester, 
stamping vigorously on the mat to rid himseK of the 
last vestiges of the storm before venturing further 
into the apartment, ''why, yes, Madame Mathias. 
You see, it's Christmas Eve, and one can allow one- 
self a little extra enjoyment." 

** Tour sack of flour is quite ready for you at the 
themiU." 

** So it may be," giggled the old fellow, **but I'm 
not ready for it. No, I'm not in a hurry," and the 
old fellow giggled again, and fumbled at the buckles 
of his long boots as he stood warming himself at the 
stove. Kobel was a jolly little old man, with a red, 
grinning face, a funny little turned-up nose, and 
bright twinkling little eyes; a head of what had been 
light broxni hair, but was now fast becoming iron 
grey, and a fierce grizzly moustache, twisted up at 
the ends a la militaire, Kobel had turned out nine- 
teen years ago at the invasion, and done hiJs duty 
like a man at the defence of Pfalzburg. Of this 
episode he was rather proud, and considered himself, 
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as a ci'devant soldier, entitled to a certain amount of 
respect from the l^oys and of admiration from the 
girls, a tribute which far the greater number were 
nothing loth to pay. 

/* No, Madame, I'm not in a hurry. Old Father 
Trinkvelt will take the flour for me in his wagon." 

'* What ! " cried the hostess, glad to have some- 
thing to talk of, " is that old reprobate here still? I 
thought I had seen him drive by an hour ago." 

** Not he, not he ! If you want him particularly. 
Madame, the 'Golden Fleece' is the place to find 
him. There he is sitting at his bottle, and I won't 
mind whispering to you who is with him, if you'll 
promise not to tell his wife. " 

** Well, out with it, KobeL" 

« Why, it's Hartwig, the grocer I" And the little 
old man giggled all over with delight at the very 
innocent scandal he had been retailing. ** I've just 
seen Trinkvelt's wagon before the grocer's door, 
with his sugar and coffee and cinnamon drowned in 
the snow. Hal ha I ha! Father Trinkvelt certainly 
is a jolly old fellow, and fond of good wine too." 

" And are you not afraid of being upset ?" With- 
out waiting for an answer the hostess continued, 
" I'll lend you a lantern." 

''Thanks, Madame, thanks; and now just one 
glass of your white wine, and then I'm off." And 
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by way of showing how unalterably fixed he was in 
his determination, the little forester sat himself 
down on a bench and begim quietly tucking away his 
little legs under the table. 

The wine was ordered and brought, and Jeanne, 
after narrowly escaping a scolding for stopping to 
listen to the chatter of the little forester, of whom 
she was a fervent admirer, was dismissed to fetch 
the lantern for Kobel. 

''Ah V* exclaimed the little man, smacking his 
lips after a long pull at the glass, ''Ah, that does 
warm one ; considering the festive character of such 
weather as this, one does require something better 
than melted snow." 

" Take care, Master Kobel," interposed the host- 
ess, warningly, "for our white wine is very strong." 

"Never fear, Madame Martha, never fear; the 
brandy we bought of old Moses during the siege of 
Pfalzburg was stronger than this a good deal." 
And Kobel grinned again with satisfaction at his 
own smart reply. " But where is the burgomaster, 
Madame ? I have not seen him all this week ; is he 
ill?" 

"Oh, no. Heaven forbid he should be. No, he 
went to Bibeauville five days ago ; we expect him 
home to-night, and I don't like to think of him 
traveling about in this bad weather; that's what's 
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making me so nervous." And Martha looked anx- 
iously round as the storm howled louder and louder 
without. 

''And so the burgomaster has gone to Eibeauville. 
Might one venture to guess what for f " 

'«Tesr 

** To get wine ?*' 

** Yes I" 

"For Margaret's wedding?" And the little for- 
ester burst into a merry ringing laugh, in which 
Martha joined, and the storm without' was, for the 
moment, forgotten. 

''Yes, do you know, Madame Mathias, that not 
^TO minutes ago Father Trinkvelt and I were talk- . 
ing the matter over at the ' Fleece.' It was he told 
me of it. I could scarcely believe it at first, for, 
though Fritz is a fine, brave, handsome fellow, 
yet he has nothing but his pay, while Margaret is 
ihe richest match in the village." 

"And do you think then, Kobel, that money is ' 
the only thing one should wish for in a son-in-law ?" 

"Oh, no, not I; only I thought the burgo- 
master — " 

"Now, see how you wrong him ! Mathias never 
even asked, 'what have your' but simply said, 'if . 
Margaret consents so do I. ' " 

"Well, if you consent, and the burgomaster con- 
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sents, and Margaret consents, I don't see how I can 
well withhold my consent. All I can say is that I 
call Fritz a very lucky fellow, and I heartily wish 
I was in his shoes. " 

At this moment the door of the kitchen opened, 
and the daughter of the Burgomaster^entered. 
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CHAPTEE n. 

THB DAUOHTEB OF THE BUBOOMASTEB. 

Mabgabet Mathtas was a little beauty. Short and 
plump, though but seventeen years old. Down her 
back hung a wealth of yellow hair, arranged after 
the Alsatian fashion, in long plaits nearly sweeping 
the ground, while her pretty blue eyes, deep as a 
mountain lake, and as pure too, peeped out so con- 
fidingly from amidst the dimples of her rosy cheeks, 
that every man who saw her felt an almost irresist- 
ible inclination to take her on his knee, smooth the 
hair from her pretty low forehead, give her a kiss, 
and call her his darling. Indeed, until within a year 
every one had done so, and not a few grumbled at 
having to resign the privilege to the quartermaster, 
Fritz Bernard. **Ah, he is a lucky dog! look at 
her," thought Kobel to himself; ** look at her in her 
pretty dark blue petticoat, just short enough to 
show as neat a little ankle as ever was joined to a 
dainty foot, enclosed in the striped stockings and 
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smart bncMed shoes; her pretty drab silk apron, a 
particolored stuff shawl, deeply fringed, crossed on 
her breast, and the whole capped with the black silk 
bow on her head, the points coquettishly twisted 
upwards. Doesn't she look a beanty? Ah, Fritz is a 
lucky dog! Ah, Ma*mzelle Margaret," he continued 
aloud, **good evening — good evening to youl we 
were talking of you just now," 

** Of me?" asked Margaret, modestly. 

"Yes, yes, of youl Were we not, Madame 
Martha?" and, without waiting for an answer, the 
little man rattled on in a tone of admiration, with 
just the least mocking ring in it. "How smiling 
you look, and how well dressed tool — it's odd, but 
one would almost say you were going to — ^a wed- 
ding." 

** Don't tease her, Kobel," interposed the mothqpr, 
as the little one blushed to the eyes. 

"I'm not teasing, Madame Mathias; 1 was never 
more serious. Look at those little shoes, and that 
quaintly trimmed little skirt; do you think they 
were put on to feast the eyes of a rusty old forester 
like myself? Not a bit of it; it was all done to 
please some one else, and" — winking knowingly, he 
added, " I happen to know who that some one else 
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"And so do 11" cried a voice that seemed to issue 
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from a cavern of comforters. It was Father Trink- 
velt entering from the road, a hale, hearty, jolly old 
man of over sixty. He had come, according to 
promise, to give Kobel a Hft on his way. Margaret's 
motion to the door, as he entered, had not escaped 
the sharp-eyed old fellow, who immediately shouted 
out, at the top of his cheery voice, **It*s not he, it's 
not he!** 

** Not who?" asked Margaret confusedly. 

**Ha, ha, ha I That's just like all the rest of the 
girls! Up to the last minute she will pretend that 
she knows nothingl" And a buist of laughter 
followed from the two knowing old rogues, while 
Margaret blushed again, and Martha cried out, 
** You're a couple of old fools! " 

**No, no," expostulated Father Trinkvelt, still 
laughing; '' you are not such an old fool as you look; 
are you, Kobel? " 

**No^and you — ^you don't look such an old fool as 
you are; do you, Trinkvelt? " Then the old forester 
roared again at his own wit. This fierce encounter 
of tongiies might have lasted some time longer, but 
suddenly Margaret turned and ran to the window — 
this time not in vain, for in another moment the 
door opened, letting in the wind with a howl, the 
snow with a puff, and Fritz, the gendaime, com- 
pletely enveloped in his great service-cloak. He, 
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too, waa apparently smothered in the all-pervading 
snow, a great load of it being packed upon his 
Bhoulders. And broad shoulders they were, too, — fit 
to. bear many a heavier burden. His tall, sturdy 
limbs showed to advantage in his close-fitting uni- 
form, while merry, twinkling black eyes lit up a 
round, handsome, manly face, set off to advantage 
by short, dark, curly hair, of which a stray lock 
every now and then escaped ftom its fellows, and 
straggled over his forehead, to be tpssed back in a 
sharp, decisive manner that alone might have served 
as the key to the character of the man. Short, 
sharp, and decisive in action, he was not at all likely 
to trifle with rogues. He had been for ^ye hours on 
the Hochwald, waiting for some smugglers who had 
passed the river the previous night with tobacco and 
gun-powder. It was in vain that Kobel and Father 
Trinkvelt jeered the young man for feeling the cold. 
He had a plain reply ready for them, namely, that it 
was easy for them to defy the snow, sitting, as they 
were, by the side of a warm fire; for his part, he had 
seen snowstorms in Auvergne and in the Pyrenees, 
but never anything like this. 

** Never mind, Fritz, you are fortunate to have 
arrived thus early," responded the hostess. " Listen 
to the wind," she continued, **how it howls round 
the house I I only hope that Mathias will have the 
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prudence to stop for shelter somewhere on the roacL 

« 

I was right, Kobel, in advising you to go. You 
would have been safe at home by this time." ' 

**And all the better for being theie," struck in 
Fritz. ** Thank goodness, I'm home. I shouldn't 
care about another five hours' duty in such weather 
as this. Why, your winters are terribly severe." 

** Oh, not always," struck in Father Irinkvelt, un* 
used to being quiet so long. "For fifteen years we 
have not had a winter so severe as this. No, I don't 
remember to have seen so much snow since what is 
called the Polish Jew's winter. In that year the 
Schneeberg was covered in the first days of Novem- 
ber, and the frost lasted till the end of March; and 
when the thaw did come, every stream burst its 
banks." 

**And that's why you call it the Polish Jew's 
winter?" asked Fritz. The quarter-master was a 
stranger to Lauterbach, coming from Felsingen, 
thirty miles the other side of Saveme. 

** No, no, young man; it is for another and terrible 
reason that none of us will easily forget. Madame 
Mathias remembers it well, I'm sure? " 

** You are right, Trinkvelt — ^you are right. There 
was talk enough about it at the time." 

*' Indeed there was ; but not to much purpose, 
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though. Had you been here then, qnartermastery 
you might have won your Cross of the Legion. ** 

*'Howso?" 

** Well, I'll tell you all about the affair, from the 
beginning to the end, since I saw it nearly aU my- 
self." And old Trinkvelt, delighted to be able to 
tell eomething to one of the officials that he had not 
known before, settled himself comfortably in the 
great arm-chair, while Kobel began ramming a pipe 
with so much Kanaster that you would have thought 
he was preparing for another siege of Pfalzburg. 
While the old men were thus employed, the lovers 
had not been idle. Fritz had drawn his chair close 
up to Margaret's footstool, so that now she sat al- 
most at his feet, glancing up into his face ever and 
anon with a look of trustful, loving affection. Mean- 
time the storm raged wilder and wilder without. 
Jeanne drew the curtains of the windows, and all the 
inhabitants of the inn settled themselves down for a 
long winter's tale by the side of a roaring fire. 
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CHAPTEB rn. 

THE STORY OF THE POLISH JEW. 

** Curiously enough," began Trinkvelt, **it "was this 
very day exactly fifteen years ago, that I was sitting 
at this same table. Mathias -was with ns. Yes; 
don't you remember, Madame Martha, the burgo- 
master had only just bought his mill six months 
before?" 

"All, but he wasn't the burgomaster then,** 
** True enough; and, upon my word, nobody ever 
thought he would ever be. No matter, burgomaster 
or no burgomaster, he was Mathias, the inkeeper 
and the miller, and there he sat." After a pull &t 
the pij'e, **Over there, opposite to him, where 
Kobel is sitting now, were seated Diedrich Omacht, 
and old John Roeber — don't you know — ^they used 
to call him the little shoemaker?" 

** So they did, Trinkvelt; so they did." 
**And many another, Kobel, whom you and I 
knew well, and who is now sleeping under the turf 
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on the hillside yonder. Ah, well, we must all go 
there some day. Happy is he who has nothing o 
liis conscience. Well, we were just beginning a 
game of cards, and the room felt warm and cosy, 
just as it does now, only that it was full of people, 
•when, just as that old clock in the comer was striking 
ten, we heard the sound of sledge bells. A sledge 
drew up outside, and almost immediately a Polish 
Jew entered. He was a vigorous, well-made man, 
and might be forty-five or fifty years of age. I 
think I can see him now, coming in at that door, in 
his green cloak and great fur cap, his long jet-black 
beard, and his great jack-boots, lined with rabbit 
skin. He was a grain-dealer. As he entered, he 
said, in a low, distinct voice, * Peace be with you!' 
Every head in the room turned towards him, 
and was for the moment busied with the thought, 
* What is Tie doing here?* For, you must know, the 
Polish Jews who come to these parts to sell their 
grain seldom or never reach here before the month 
of February. Mathias was the first to speak. * What 
can I do for you,* asked he. But the Jew never 
replied a word; only opened his cloak, and, unbuck- 
ling a great girdle he wore strapped round his waist, 
placed it on the table, not so gently but that all might 
hear the clinking of the gold it contained. He then 
turned to Mathias, and said, in the same low, pene- 
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tratiDg voice as before, 'The snow is deep — ^the 
roods difficult. I need rest. Put my horse in your 
stable. In an hour I will continue my journey.* 
He then walked away from the stove over towards 
where Madame Martha is sitting, and, ordering a 
bottle of wine, drank it in silence, and sat like a 
man depressed and anxious about his afiEairs. At 
eleven o'clock the night watchman, Yeri, came in; 
the room was cleared, every one went away, and the 
Jew was left alone." 

Trinkvelt was still for a moment, and puffed away 
quietly at his pipe. The weird story had begun to 
have its effect. Margaret was crouching closer to 
Fritz, Madame Martha's wheel stood still, and 
Kobel smoked on in silence without uttering a 
word. Suddenly the wind — that ever and anon, 
during the sombre recital, had howled and whistled 
round the house — seemed now to acquire redoubled 
force, till its voice rose to a yell, followed by a loud 
crash. All was consternation. Margaret hid her 
face on her lover's shoulder, and Fritz himself for a 
moment seemed to feel the pervading influence. 

" What can it be?" asked he. 

"Oh, nothing-^nothing," rejoined Martha, in that 
flurried tone that instantly restores confidence, and 
seemed to make all ashamed of their momentary 
alarm; ** I suppose some window or other has been 
left open. I'll go and see." 
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**No, not you, mother," cried Maxgaret,. springing 
up; **rilgo." 

**No, no, child." And the consequence was that 
both went, leaving Fritz alone with the two old vil- 
lagers. 

" But, to return to your story, Father Trinkvelt," 
cried Fritz, drawing his chair away from the stove, 
and nearer his interlocutors, ** I don*t see yet how I 
could have gained my cross. " 

" Well, 1*11 tell you how. The next day the Jew*s 
horse was found under the great bridge at "Waecliem, 
and about one hundred paces further on were the 
cloak and cap, deeply stained with blood. As for 
the Jew himself, no one has ever known to this day 
what became of him." 

There was silence for a moment, while Fritz, lean- 
ing his head on his arms crossed over the back of his 
chair, seemed to be seeking for a due to the murderer. 
At last Kobel spoke. 

*• All that Father Trinkvelt has told you is as true 
as Gospel. Next day the gendarmes came plodding 
over from Eothau, notwithstanding the fact that the 
snow was nearly as deep as it is now. In fact, it is 
only since that fearful event that your brigade has 
been stationed here. 

"And was no inquest held? " asked the quarter- 
master, thoughtfully. 
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"Inquest!" re-echoed Kobel; **I sliotild think 
80. It was your predecessor, the old qaartermaster, 
Kelz, who undertook the inquiry; and wrote great 
reports, six yards long and Avith nothing in them, 
and sent them to the old judge. Baron Beneduin, 
and to Dr. GlAuter, and make them analyze the 
cloak and the cap. Bat in the end, they found they 
were just as wise as before." 

** And was no one suspected even? " 

"Oh, yes; gendarmes are very clever at suspect- 
ing. Only you see, unfortunately for you. Master 
Fritz, you are required to prove that your suspicions 
are grounded. Now, at that time, those two brothers, 
Jokel, who live at the other end of the village, had 
an old bear with his nose and ears jagged and torn, 
and three great dogs, which they used to lead round 
the country from one fair to another, and make the 
dogs bait the bear. This brought them a gpod deal 
of money, and they were able to live a rollicking 
dissipated life, and drink their glass of cognac when- 
ever they i:)leased. Well, just when the Pole dis- 
appeared, they happened to be at Waechem, and the 
neighbors whispered one to another that the Jokels 
had made the dogs and the bear kill and eat the Jew, 
and that it was only because the animals were gorged 
to repletion already that they refrained from swallow- 
ing the cloak and oap. Of course, the brothers were 
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arrested, and they passed some fifteen months in 
gaol, but at last, as nothing could be proved against 
them, they were released. In the meantime though, 
their animals had died of hunger, so they turned 
traveling tinkers, and Mathias let them have that 
hut of his, rent free, to live in." 

"Yes," growled out Trinkvelt, "Mathias is a 
great deal too good to the vagabonds. He ought to 
liave sent them packing long ago." 

At this moment Martha returned from the kitchen, 
followed by her daughter. She brought with her 
the explanation of the crash they had heard. Of 
jcourse, she knew she was right. Jeanne had left the 
kitchen window unfastened, and now every pane in 
it was smashed. " By the way," she added, address- 
ing Fritz, and in a rather more placable tone, "Your 
gendarme is outside and wants to see you. I asked 
liim to come in, but he wouldn't. He said it was 
on some matter of duty." 

" Oh, I know what it is." And obeying the call 
of duty, the young fellow rose, threw his great coat 
over his shoulders and bent his steps towards the 
door. 

" You'll not be long, Fritz? " whispered Margaret 
at the door. 

"No, Ma'mzelle Margaret. 1*11 return in a 
minute." 
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And a sotmd was heard at which Kobel giggled, 
whereupon Madame Martha rather crossly exclaimed, 
** Will you shut that door, or do you want us all to 
catch our deaths? ** 

The door had closed before Madame had finished 
speaking, and Fritz was left outside in the snow. 
Well, he deserved his luck after alL He was a brave, 
man]y — yes, and gentle young fellow, and the burgo- 
master had been fortunate in securing so good a 
eon-in-law. But there, everything had succeeded 
with Mathias. Why here, this very inn, why Ma- 
thias bought it just after it had ruined George 
Houte. Everybody said it never could pay, — when 
suddenly everybody was wrong, for the best cus- 
tomers kept coming there continually. Then Mathias 
buys — ^always wisely and always well. First, the 
great meadow by the Bruche; then that little wood 
at the bottom of the Houx valley, then his twelve 
arpents on the Finckmath, then his sawmill at the 
Three Oaks, and .lastly the floiir mill that he had 
only rented before. Then he lends oat money on 
good sound security, and at last he is named burgo- 
master. His daughter, Ma*mzelle Margaret, has 
grown up in the meanwhile, and all Mathias can 
wish for now is a son-in-law. Not some wild mad- 
cap, but a sensible, plain-dealing, honest man, one 
tliat all shall respect, and that Margaret may love. 



J 
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"Well, who turns up but Fritz Bernard; Fritz, of 
whom nobody can say any ill. Assuredly, Illathias 
was bom under a lucky star. 

** And the best of it is," cried out Trinkvelt, "that 
you deserve it all, Madame Mathias. Nobody envies 
you. On the contrary, every one says, 'they are 
good honeat people/ who have earned all they have 
by hard work. " 

At this moment footsteps were heard outside, and 
all looked up inquiringly. 

"Perhaps it's Fritz returning, as he said he 
would?'* 

"No, Margaret, no," replied the mother. Then 
after a second's pause, with a loud shout of joy, she 
exclaimed, " It is he, your father — ^Mathiasl" 

And on the word, the door was flung open, and the 
burgomaster entered. 
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CHAiPTEE IV. 

^ THE BT7BGOMASTEB*S BETUSN. 

Hb was a fine man, was Mathias. Tall and com* 
manding in appearance, with a habit of hunching np 
his great shoulders, that seemed to add to rather 
than detract fiom the dignity of his demeanor. It 
warf a fine head, the forehead high but receding, the 
nose an eagle's, the mouth perfect, with a massive 
underjaw and chin like a lion's. There was danger 
in the look of that mouth and chin, joined to such 
a forehead. The fiercest passions of a beast of prey 
seemed to lurk there, uncontrolled by the finer 
feelings of the soul. Still in the prime of life, his 
black hair had just begun to turn to grey, but this 
every one said was more the effect of thinking over 
his bargains than a sign of approaching old age. 
The face was likely to grow handsomer as it grew 
older. The dark flashing eyes, full of fire and 
meaning, were not of a kind to pale and fade with 
years. There was an indescribable brightness about 
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tbem at times. Not the excitement of over-indul- 
gence, although the burgomaster often did drink, 
and drink rather heavily. It was more an expression 
of incessant instability, a continuous search for 
something that was not, a restless, ceaseless inquiry 
that found no answer. 

None could have detected anything of the sort in 
the burgomaster now though. In fact, you could 
scarcely see him, mufiied as he was in an enormous 
houppelande, or driving coat of bearskin, with gloves 
to match, fur-lined boots reaching halfway up his 
thigh, his head securely protected by a mighty cap 
of badgerskin, with poor Grimbart's tail hanging 
down behind, and his face decorating the front, the 
glass eyes just peeping out from the midst of the 
snow in which the burgomaster, from head to foot 
-was smothered. 

"Ha, ha," exclaimed he joyously, still standing 
on the mat, and throwing open wide his arms; 
**here I am, safe home again!" And mother and 
daughter were clasped for a moment in a close em- 
brace. 

' ' * And so you are back again, really 1" cried Martha, 
overjoyed. 

** Yes, yes, thank goodness! What a storm! Why, 
I was forced to leave the wagon at Waechem. 
Nickel can go over for it in the morning. You must 
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hav3 those things well dried," added Mathias, 
pointing to his coat, gloves and cap. 

** Never fear, answered Martha, folding them 
together, ready for Jeanne to take into the kitchen. 
Then, turning to Mathiae and embracing him, she 
added in a softer tone, * * It was very kind of you to 
come en home to us through the snow; we were* 
getting BO frightened about you.** 

** So I thought, my dear Martha, so I thought; 

» 

and that was why I determined to reach home if 1 
possibly could." And Mathias embraced his wife 
and daughter again, shook hands with old Trinkvclt 
and Kobel, and again turned to his own loved ones. 
How full of gentleness and affection was this hard 
man of the world. Could he have anything on his 
mind, any secret remorse hidden in the inmost re- 
cesses of his soul? Impossible! 

Margaret was kneeling at his feet with his house 
shoes. 

'*Don*t touch those, dear," remarked he, as she 
was about to unfasten the buckles of his great jack- 
boots; ** don't touch those, dear, they're nasty and 
wet." Then turning to old Trinkvelt and Kobel, 
*' You'll have nice weather to go home in. Why, by 
the side of the river the snow's at least six feet 
deep! " 

**Poor dear father," ejaculated Margaret. **To 
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think of your coming over from Wsechem such a 
night as this! and all to please us too ! " 

" We thought your cousin Block would not let you 
go away soon in the storm." 

"Oh, I finished my business with him yesterday 
morning. In fact, I wanted to start away then, but 
he would make me stay to see a sort of perform- 



ance." 



*' A performance! " cried Margaret, and the round 
girlish face lighted up with joy at the thought; *^ is 
Hans Wurst at Bibeauville then?" 

Hans Wurst is a sort of travelling Punch that we 
have in Alsace. 

"No, it wasn't Hans Wurst," answered Mathias^ 
drawing off his great boots, and looking lovingly 
first at his daughter, then at his wife, as both knelt 
at his feet with his house shoes. "No, it wasn't 
Hans Wurst. No, it was some fellow who came all 
tlie way from Paris. He certainly did do the most 
astonishing things. Why, he positively sent our 
cousin to sleep." 

" What! " re-echoed Martha, " sent him to sleep? " 

" Yes." 

" Oh," cried Martha with a merry laugh. " He 
gave Block some new liquor to drink. Block's ready 
enough for that. That would send him to sleep ias^ 
enough.*' 
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"No," answered Mathias, merrily; "no, it wasn't 
that. It was certainly a most remarkable thing. 
Assuredly if I had not seen it, I should never have 
believed it. He did nothing but look steadily at 
him, and make a few signs, and off he went fast 
asleep! '* And the burgomaster bent down to fasten 
the strings of his house shoes. 

* * Yes, " struck in EobeL * * The Brigadier Stenger 
was telling me about that the other day. He saw 
exactly the same kind of thing done at Saveme, — 
perhaps by the same man. At aU events, it was, as 
you say, a Parisian, who sent people to sleep, and 
when they were asleep, he made them tell all they 
had upon their conscience." 

Why did the burgomaster look up? And what was 
the meaning of that curious uneasy expression in his 
eyes? Whatever it was it was soon gone, for turn- 
ing to Margaret, he exclaimed, in a voice so cheery 
that it seemed almost unnatural, **My darling, look 
in the big pocket of my coat. Ah, Jeanne," he con- 
tinued, as the smih'ng little maid entered to carry off 
the burgomaster's boots, ** how are you? You must 
have those spurs scoured, and then Nickel can hang 
them with the harness. " 

" Yes, burgomaster," and Jeanne vanished into 
the depths of the kitchen to see to her master's 
supper. In the meanwhile, Margaret had followed 
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ber father's advice, searched in the pocket and drew 
thence a box of cardboard. 

"What is it, father?" 

"Open the box, child, open the box," exclaimed 
Mathias, playfully. The box was opened, and from 
it there issued an Alsatian cap of crimson velvet, 
trimmed with ermine, and decorated all over with 
g^littering gold and silver spangles. 
. " Oh, how lovely it is I Is it for me, father? " 

** Well, I should think so! It*s scarcely for Jeanne, 
eh?" 

And Margaret ran to her father to kiss him, and so 
more than repay the present. Then off to the glass, 
-with the happy mother to put on the cap, first un- 
doing the silk bow; while Kobel and Trinkvelt left 
their pipes and jogged over to the other side of the 
Gaststube to admire the belle of the village in her 
new finery. 

"How well it fits yon, and how beautiful! why 
one would think it had been made for you." 

" What will Fritz say when he sees it?" 

" Say, child? Why, he'll say you are the prettiest 
girl' in the village." And the burgomaster folded 
his daughter in his arms as if his whole soul were 
bonnd np in her, and as if, without her, life would 
not be worth the living. And that was strange, for 
was he not rich and the burgomaster? 
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** That is my wedding present to yon, Margaret," 
lie added, taking the blooming girl on his knee; " I 
want you to wear it on yonr marriage-day, and then 
to keep it as long as you live. Do you believe, my 
darling, do you believe that in fifteen or twenty 
years from now you will ren^ember that it was youar 
father who gave it you?" 

/*Tm sure I shaQ, father," replied Margaret, 
touched, and she buried her head on the burgo- 
master's shoulder. 

"Don't cry, my pet, don't cry. Don't you know 
that I ask nothing better than to see you happy with 
Fritz, and living here with your little ones about 
you, and the old grandfather sitting behind the 
stove. And now," he added cheerily, " let me have 
something to eat, and tell Jeanne to fetch a bottle 
of white wine." 

And Martha hurried off to the kitcCen to hasten 
the supper. Meanwhile, Mathias turned towards 
the two old foresters. "Well, Kobel and Trinkvelt, 
you'll have another glass of wine with me before 
you go? " 

** Oh, with pleasure, burgomaster; with pleasure,'* 
and Father Trinkvelt's old eyes twinkled as he spoke. 

**Yes, burgomaster," added Kobel the facetious, 
" for your sake, we'll try and make that last little 
effort." 
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• 

** Ah, here's the supper," cried Mathias, and he 
settled himself to the table, where Martha proceeded 
to spread forth a tempting repast. There was a ham, 
than which Westphalia could boast no better, and 
steaming hot sausages, with potatoes half baked, 
half fried in the gravy. Jeanne came at last with 
the bottle and glass. Mathias fell to, nothing loth, 
ai^d seemed to eat, drink, and be merry. Where was 
the furtive look of uneasiness that just now peered 
forth at his eyes? Had it ever lurked there? Surely 
not; it was but our fancy, — the burgomaster could 
have no secret weighing on his conscience. Bich, 
respected, happy, what more could he wish for in 
this world? what cause could he have to hazard losing 
the world's regaxd? 
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CHAPTEB V. 

__ I 

THE FIBST BOUND OF THE BELLS 

**Ajn> now for me, Mathias," asked Martlia, laugh- 
ingly, **wliat have you brought for me? Nothing? 
There, I knew it; just like the rest of men. When 
he came a-courting, there was something for me in 
every pocket; but now — " 

''Not a bit of it, Martha," burst out Mathias 
merrily; ** only I meant to have given you a pleasant 
surprise. Now, to suit your whims and caprices, I 
must needs inform you at once that there's a bonnet 
and a shawl and something else for you in my big 
chest, in the wagon at Waechem." 

'' Oh well, if there's a bonnet and a shawl and 
something else, I must needs be satisfied." So 
Martha sat down contentedly to her wheel, and 
Margaret stole over to the glass to have one more 
peep at the pretty cap and its bow of crimson silk 
ribbon. Meanwhile the burgomaster sat at table, 
heartily enjoying his supper. 

''Ah," oried he, still eating, " there's nothing like 
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a cold walk for sharpening the appetite. And it is 
cold, too. I don't envy those, like poor Fritz, who 
are bound to go out at all hours, fair or foul, rain or 
shine. By the way, has he been here this evening?" 

'* Yes, father; but he was forced to go away again, 
the gendarme came for him. He said he would be 
back soon." 

** Very good, very good." 

"He was late, poor fellow," said Martha, **on 
account of some duiy he had to perform on the 
Hochwald, — ^some smugglers were expected to at- 
tempt to pass through the forest." 

'' Poor fellow! " cried Mathias, attacking the ham; 
** I don't envy him his business. Why, at the side 
of the river there's over five feet of snow," and he 
raised his glass to drink. 

**Yes," struck in Father Trinkvelt; **I was just 
telling the quartermaster that we had not had such 
weather as this since the Polish Jew's winter." 

Why did Mathias replace his glass on the table 
without drinking? Why did he gaze fixedly at 
Trinkvelt, as if seeking to bum his glance into the 
bottom of the old man's soul? Why sigh and turn 
away from the supper, that but now he had been 
enjoying so thoroughly ? - 

** Oh, indeed, you were talking of that, eh? " But 
Ihe true cheery ring was gone from the burgomaster's 
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Yoioe. There was a harsh, forced, jarring Tibration 
aboat it. What could it mean? 

** Yes; you ought to remember, burgomaster, how 
deep the snow was that year. Why, the whole yalley 
below the great bridge at Waeohem was a mass of it. 
Don't you remember we only saw the ears of the 
Jew's horse peeping above the suface, and that under 
the bridge too. I shall not forget it soon, for I re- 
member old £elz came to Griesbach and me at our 
house in the wood, and begged us to help him," 

Why did Mathias stare at Trinkvelt again so 
earnestly? and why did he turn away again and put 
his hands to his ears as if to shut out some haunting 
sound? In a low voice, he murmured, " The beUs, 
the bells; what do they mean? " Then, turning to 
the old foresters, he asked, ** Don't you hear the 
sound of sledge bells on the road? " 

"No; do you, Kobel?" 

" Not I; nor you, Madame Martha?" 

"Not a sound." 

"Are you quite sure?" But this last question 
was asked in a tone of such evident constraint, that 
Martha hurried to her husband's side. 

"Why, what's the matter, Mathias?" she asked 
in a tone of sympathy, not unmixed with alarm. 

" Oh, nothing," was the reply, uttered in a dull 
monotonous voice. 
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''Why, your hand is as cold as ice I No matter; 
some warm wine will soon restore yon." And the 
busy housewife hurried off to the stove, only to be 
disappointed, for the fire there, after burning all day, 
had quietly burnt itself out. 

"No matter, mother, we can warm father's wine 
by the kitchen fire." 

**So we can, Margaret; come on and help me.'' 
And off went mother and daughter to the kitchen. 

How often does it happen that one person's de- 
parture clears a room 1 Mankind have not altered 
much since the days of Babelais. Let one of Pan- 
urge's muttons jump the hedge, and immediately the 
rest follow after; so at Madame's disappearance^ 
Trinkvelt rose as well. 

" Come, Kobel," he • cried, taking up his great 
coat and his bundle of comforters ; *• come on, old 
fellow, it's nearly ten, and the horse is put-to by this 
time. Let's be off to Nickel in the stable-yard." 

"Very well," says Kobel, slowly rising, "come 
on; " and he raised his glass to drain the last drops 
in it. " Still, I cannot help thinking it strange that 
no trace of the murderers was ever discovered. " 

How changed Mathias seemed! In a course rough 
voice he burst forth, ** The rogues have escaped ; 
more's the pity I Here's your health Kobel, your 
health! " 
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The glasses clinked and were drained to the dregs, 
and with a last good night the foresters departed. 

Five minutes afterwards Madame Martha returned 
with the warm wine, and found her husband lying 
senseless upon the floor. 
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PART SECOND. 



CHAPTEB VL 

DOOTOB GLAUTEB. 

The Burgomaster was better. A day and a half bad 
passed since bis sadden seizure, and Dr. Glauter 
bad been able to detect no danger of the fit's return. 
Christmas this year had not been a merry day for 
the household at the 'Three Kings.' The master 
lay a-bed ill, just as he had lain fifteen years ago, 
the day they found the Polish Jew's horse under the 
bridge of Waechem, and the cloak and cap a hun- 
dred yards further on, all dabbled in the owner's 
blood. Strange that the burgomaster should be 
attacked twice at Christmas-time. But there, he 
had been so fortunate in all his undertakings, that a 
bit of ill-luck acted rather as a wholesome corrective 
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than otherwise. The cup of earthly happiness 
should not be filled to overflowing; the most pre- 
cious drops might escape. 

Still, it seemed hard that the burgomaster should 
be struck down by illness just at the merriest season 
,of the year, and when he was about to celebrate his 
daughter's wedding with the man of his and her 
choice. So all the neighbor's were glad to hear that 
the attack had been but transitory, that Mathias was 
much better, and had risen from his bed, though 
not yet quite strong enough to venture forth from 
hifl bedchamber. It was a flue room was this bed- 
chamber, finer than one would have thought the 
' Kings of Cologne ' likely to contain. Indeed, 
Mathias had recently rebuilt the wing in which this 
apaxtment was situated. It was a great lofty room 
with three long windows, reaching from the roof 
nearly to the ground, admitting abundance of light, 
nothwithstanding the infinitesimaUy small squares 
into which each was divided. Long blue curtains of 
some good solid heavy cloth were tastefully draped 
round the three, giving a feeling of warmth, a certain 
soft, subdued, genial glow to the whole apartment. 
This seemed scarcely so much needed now, for the 
storm that raged so fiercely on Christmas Eve had 
entirely passed, and scarcely a vestige remained of 
its fury, save on the cornices of the windows and 
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gables, and on the roofs of the honses^ where the 
snow still lay undisturbed, like ornamental frosting 
on a ChristmasKiake. So Mathias, who had been 
stmck down while the storm raged round his roof- 
tree and snow fell as it had not fallen since the 
Polish Jew's winter, awoke to consciouflness that 
Sunday morning to see the golden sun shining out 
gaily, his beams lighting up into a perfect flame the 
gilded weathercock on the old church that stood on 
the opposite comer of the market-place, and threat- 
ening utter annihilation to the great banks of snow 
that were stiU piled high on both sides of the road- 
way. The work-a-day world was forgotten, work-a- 
day attire, for the nonce, laid aside. Ever and anon 
a gaily-dressed couple passed in front of the burgo- 
master's window, on their way to church. Some 
sang merrily as they went, others were still, and 
seemed full of subdued devotion, while some went 
by hand-in-hand noiselesfdy, discoursing volumes 
with their eyes alone. 

But the burgomaster saw none of all this. His 
face was turned from the street. In his great arm- 
chair he sat, leaning back languidly, one hand hang- 
ing motionless at his side, the other resting on the 
table near him. Every now and again this hand 
grasped uneasily a tumbler of water and carried it 
to its master's lips, as though he were consumed by 
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some ceaseless fbre raging 'within, whicli he sought 
in vain to qnench. At the back of her husband's 
chair stood Madame Martha, and with her, watching 
the burgomaster's every motion, little Doctor Glau- 
ter in his black Sunday coat, his long red waist- 
coat, high boots, breeches, and his great hat of 
Alsatian felt placed carefully on his head, so as not 
to disarrange the neat curls in which his long silver 
hair had been daintily disposed. He was a strange 
old fellow, this Doctor Glauter, with curious ideas 
which in any one else would have been thought 
laughable, but in him were only held as proofs of his 
great learning. Why, it was only the other day, 
Christmas Eve in fact, that, as Pritz, the quarter- 
master, was making his way, in the midst of the 
blinding snow, to the top of the Hochwald, that he 
had met little Dr. Glauter sitting quietly at the 
roadside, hammer in hand, trying his best to detach 
a piece from the great boulder that stands just in the 
angle of the road, and seeming to give no heed to 
the wind that whistled and howled around him. 
"Good-day, Dr. Glauter," cried Fritz aloud; then 
adding to himself, ''What fools these wise men 
arel" 

Such was not, however, the generally received 
opinion in the neighborhood, where the doctor's 
talents were held in the highest estimation. Ao- 
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cordingly, the first thing Madame Mathias did, on 
finding her husband apparently dead on the fioor, 
was to send Fritz ofF, post-haste, for the doctor, who 
had been in constant attendance on the burgomaster 
ever since. 

Apparently the danger was well-night past, for the 
little man had pnt on his hat to go. ** And so you 
feel really better. Burgomaster? " asked he. 

** I am very well," was the curt reply, given in an 
almost ungracious tone. But the doctor was not the 
man to be easily disconcerted. 

**Your headache is gone?" he continued inquir- 
ingly. 

**Yes." 

'' And the strange noises in your ears as well? " 

Mathias turned peevishly in his chair. ** When I 
tell you that I'm well," he cried, ** that I never was 
better, that is surely quite enough." 

"For a long time. Doctor," interposed Martha, 
** he has had bad dreams. He talks in his sleep, and 
his thirst in the night is feverish." 

"Now is there anything remarkable in feeling 
thirsty during the night? " 

**No, certainly not," answered the Doctor, sooth- 
uigly, for he saw plainly that Mathias was annoyed 
by the continued questioning. ** Certainly not — ^but 
— ^yott musi take care of yourself. You drink too 
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much white wine, Burgomaster. White wine is apt 
to bring on gout, and even seizures in the nape of 
the neck, — ^two very noble maladies, no doubt, but 
very dangerous as well. If you consult the records, 
you will find* that nearly all our former lords, the 
LandgrafeUy Markgrafen, and Bheingrafen, and the 
Seigneurs of the Sundgau and of the Breisgau, of 
Upper and Lower Alsace, I say nearly all of them 
died either of gout or of apoplexy. Nowadays these 
noble maladies attack our burgomasters, notaries, 
and generally our richest citizens. They are honor- 
able, I admit, very honorable; but very, very danger- 
ous. Now your accident on Christmas Eve came 
from the same cause. You had drunk too much 
Bikewir at your cousin Block's, and the blood having^ 
flown to the head, the severe cold — " 

'* Yes, I was cold," interrupted Mathias, *' but that 
was not the reason of my attack. That stupid gossip 
about the Polish Jew wa^s the cause of it all." 

'* How so? " asked the Doctor. 

Again the strange look returned to the burgo- 
master's eyes. He gazed seaxchingly at the doctor, 
and then continued, in a forced tone, "You see, 
when the poor devil was murdered, they brought me 
the cloak and the cap he had worn. I remember 
being very much upset about it; in fact, you know I 
was quite ill at the time, and forced, as now, to keep 
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my bed for awhile. I felt particularly grieved at the 
poor fellow's death, as I was probably the last person 
who saw him alive, — except the murderer;" and ]ie 
repeated in a lower tone, "except the murderer." 
Then he continued with an effort, ** You see, he had 
left my house in the midst of just such a snowstorm 
as we had night before last, and gone forth to meet 
his death. Well, since that time, I had not heard a 
word about the affair, and h&d forgotten it almost, 
when suddenly it was brought up vividly before me 
again by the conversation of the other night. I 
don't know how it was, but when Kobel and Father 
Trinkvelt left me, I began to feel drowsy. I suppose 
I was tired with my long journey. At all events, I 
fell asleep, and dreamt — of the Jew. I dreamt I saw 
him come in again at the door. I dreamt I heard 
him pronounce the same words, — * The snow is deep, 
the road difficult. Put my horse in the stable. In 
an hour I wiU start again on my journey.' Then he 
unbuckled a girdle and flung it on the table, and the 
ringing noise of the gold it contained woke me from 
my slumbers. I raised my head, looked towards the 
door, and saw the Jew standing before me. Smile if 
you will, but there he stood. Slowly he turned upon 
his heel, and pointed to the wall, which seemed to 
open, and there I saw— but enough! " and the burgo- 
master testily interrupted himself. '*What am I 
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chattering about ? It was all a dream. One knowi^i 
well enough there are no such things as ghosts, but 
then one's head is not always clear — and — so let's 
say no more about it." Then turning to Martha, he 
asked in a kindly yoice, '*Have you sent for the 
notary? " 

"Yes, dear, yes; but you must remain quiet." 
**I am quiet," rejoined Mathias, angrily. "But 
Hargaret's marriage must take place as soon as 
possible. When a man in robust health and strength 
is liable to such an attack as I have had, he has no 
right to put anything off to the morrow. What 
occurred to me the night before last might again 
occur to-night. I might not survive the second 
blow — ^and then," and his voice lost its petulance and 
became soft and tender, while tears filled his eyes, 
** and then I should not have seen my dear children 
happy." Then with an air of decision he added, 
"And now, no more explanations I Whether it was 
the white wine or the cold or the talk about the Jew, 
it comes to the same thing. It's past and over, and 
my mind is now perfectly at rest. " 

"But, perhaps, burgomaster," suggested the 
Doctor quietly; "perhaps it would be better after 
all, if you were to delay signing the marriage con- 
tract for a few days at least. It is an important 
aflEair, you know, and the excitement might — " 
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"01i,**btm3t forth Mathias angrily, "why canU 
people mind their own affairs! t was iU and yon 
bled nse I Good !— I am now well again. Bo much 
the better. Send for the notary at once, and let 
X'atliei Trinkvelt and Kobel be summoned, and finish 
off the affair without delays" 

From the short, sharp, almost fierce way, in which 
these lust words were uttered, Martha and the doctor 
saw it would be useless to attempt to argue the 
burgomaster into taking their view of the matter. 

"Perhaps, after all," whispered the doctor to the 
mistress of the house, "perhaps, after all, you had 
better let him hare his own way. His nerves are 
still excited, we should only tease him by any more 
talking, and so do more harm than good. Very 
well, burgomaster," he added aloud, "we'll say no 
more about it. Do as you please — only be careful of 
the white wine." And with a low bow the little 
doctor took a stately leave. 
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OHAPTEE Vn. 

GOUNTINa XfiE POWHIT. 

Mabtha followed tlie doctor to the door, where, with 
many a grave and solemn obeisance, the little man 
bade her farewell, renewing his caution concerning 
the white wine. In the burgomaster's present frame 
of mind, howeyer, Madame Mathias evidently 
thought it best for the moment to follow the advioe 
Dr. Glauter had given just before; namely, to let 
the matter rest where it was and say no more about 
ii Besides, the bell had just begun ringing for 
church, and Martha was impatient to* be oS to mass. 
But this morning everything seemed destined to go 
wrong. Margaret was not ready, and a good ten 
minutes elapsed before the belle of the village de- 
scended from her chamber, and entered her father's. 
** How pretty you look, Margaret! " was Mathias' 
involuntary exclamation. And she was pretty ; not 
gaudily dressed, not bejewelled nor befurred from 
head to foot. Her costume, though perhaps rather 
more costly, was as modest and unpretending as it 
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"Was on the Christmas Eve when first we met her. 

Bnt then, should the roses in the cheeks count for 

nothing? Were the pearly teeth, the coral lips, the 

tender deep blue eyes to be utterly disregarded? 

Ask Fritz 1 Or don't you think you can tell yourself 

what his answer would be? 

" I have put on the cap, dear father." 

"Tou have done well, Margaret, you have done 
welL" 

"Are -you never coming?" interrupted Martha, 
vexed at the thought of being late for mass; ''why, 
/don't take two hours to dress myself." 

'< That's hardly the same thing, dear," expostulat- 
ed Mathias, smiling. ''Besides, you know she ex- 
pected Fritz; but I suppose he has been detained on 
some matter of duty. There go," he added, turning 
to Margaret, "go, dear, don't keep your mother 
waiting." 

Margaret, like an obedient little girl as she was, 
made her way towards the door. Why did Mathias 
call her back ? What was the sudden impulse that 
made him summon her to his side again ? It must 
have been affection, or else why should he fold her 
80 tenderly in his arms ? Quite natural, too, that 
his love for his child should be more plainly shown 
now than usuaL Had he not just risen from the 
bed on whioh he had been prostrated by an attack 
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serious and sndden that might have resulted in 
death ? And could he carry his daughter^ the dar- 
ling of his life, with him beyond the grave ? Who 
appreciates at their full yalue the goods he possesses, 
until he sees a danger of losing them ? 

"Have you nothing to say to me, Margaret^" 
whispered the burgomaster in his daughter's ear. 

"Dear father," she replied, in the same confi- 
dential tone, "you know how niuch I love youl " 

One kiss and she was gone, bearing with her the 
harmless secret. Another moment and mother and 
daughter passed Mathias' window, kissing their 
hands to him as they went. One moment more, 
and they turned the comer and were lost to his 
sight. 

The burgomaster was alone. He sat stiU in his 
chair. Not a feature moved. The church bell 
tolled for a moment longer, then was silent. It was 
as if all life were suspended for the while, or at least 
hidden from view by the solemn stillness of the 
Sabbath rest. Outside in the road, not a sound, 
save when now and ^then a snow robin perched on 
the window-ledge and chirped and twittered, begging 
for the cnmibs that Madame Martha was wont to 
distribute with no sparing hand. The little voice, 
calling without, served but to make silence audible. 

The burgomaster was alone. His eyes seemed 
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stonily gazing on vacancy. Not a masole of his 
countenance stirred, as lie slowly moved first to the 
door, then to the window, as if suspecting a spy 
might be lurking behind them. However there was 
nothing. With the same measured tread Mathias, 
turning from the window, walked back to his chair, 
gulped down a great draught of water, and taking a 
pinch of snuff, exclaimed in a low, husky voice, 
"All goes weU, luckily aU*s over, but — ^what a lesson, 
Mathias, what a lesson! A little more, and what 
might not have been the result ? I must have been 
mad, mad, mad. Would one believe that the mere 
talk about — ^him — could bring on such a fit ? For- 
tunately," and here a furtive smile stole over the 
burgomaster's features and seemed to solve their 
rigidity, "the people around here are such fools — 
they'll never suspect anything. Yes," he added, 
settling himself quietly in his chair, **yes, they are 
great fools. But — after aU, that Parisian, whom I 
saw at Eibauville, — ^he was the real cause of the 
whole af&ir. The fellow had actually made me ner- 
vous. When he wanted to send me to sleep as weU 
as the rest, the thought instantly came into my 
mind, 'Stop, stop, Mathias; this sending you to 
sleep may be an invention of the devil, you might 
relate certain incidents of your past Hfe. You must 
be cleverer than that, Mathias; you mustn't run 
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jatu neck into a halter, jou most be deyerer than 
that; ah, you must be eleyerer than that. You'll 
die an old man yet, Mathias, and the most highly 
respectable in all the country roiind. You'll see 
your children happy in each other's love, and round 
your old knees grandchildren will cluster. Then, 
after a while, they'll pi^t a fine large stone over your 
grave and carve on it, letters of gold from top to 
bottom, describing your virtues, and say at last how 
calmly you sank to sleep in the peace of the Lord. 
Only this"-^and the mocking curl of the lip was 
gone, the mputh was close shut as if to show the im- 
mutability of his resolution. ''Only this, Mathias, 
— as you dream and ate apt to talk in your dreams, 
and poor dear Martha cannot help chattering like a 
magpie when the doctor's about — for the future, 
you'll sleep alone, in the room above, the door 
locked and the key safe under your pillow. They 
say walls have ears, — well, let iJiem hear me as much 
as they willl " 

And taking another long pinch of snuff, the burgo- 
master rose from his chair, and began pacing the 
apartment. He was thinking. At length he stood 
still, and drew forth a bunch of keys from his pocket. 
** And now," he continued in a low voice, scarcely 
above a whisper, **and now to count the dowry of 
sweet Margaret — ^to be paid to our dear son-in-law," 
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and the words oame slowly as if with difficnlty, 
"that our dear son-in-law may love nsl " 

Oh, what a sigh was there! Go on, burgctmaster I 
€k> to your desk, unlock it, and take from it your bag 
of gold. Empty the contents on the table, and pass 
your lingers gloatingly through the shining pieces! 
You say there are three thousand crowns? 'Tis a 
great deal of money^ How brightly those beautiful 
new louis glisten! Qad I that bag full of gold, I 
oould set up as a^ master saddler myself, instead of 
working in old Ferrus's shop, and that erossgrained 
old curmudgeon. Bertha Schwanthaler's father, 
would not look so sour at me from behind his great 
choppen of beer which he sits drinking in the shady 
arbor of a Sunday afternoon, whilst Bertha and I 
are waltzing on the green just beyond. There would 
be no chance for young Ferrus then, whom I know 
to be an ntter fool, not fit to be a cobbler, much less 
master saddler, and pretty Bertha's husband. But 
I suppose he will be both, for I haye not the gold, 
and he has. Will you sell your bagful, burgomaster? 
Shall I take home with me the golden load? Yes, I 
may haye it and welcome, if I will take the load from 
your conscience as welL No, burgomaster, no; keep 
your money. Not for ten times as much would I be 
laden with the cross that you must beax for ever and 
ever. 
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"Three thousand crowns," muttered the burgo- 
master, counting the pieces together, and doing them 
up into long rouleaux. "It's a fine dowry for Mar- 
garet — ^a fine dowry for the husband of Margaret. 
Those young folks are very lucky. No one gave me 
three thousand crowns to start in life with. I had 
to earn it aU— to earn it all^— to earn it all," and the 
gloomy tone of his voice suited well with the sombre 
expression of his features, as he forced the words out. 
"Well," he continued, "he's a clever fellow, is 
Eritz. Yes, not a Kel^, half deaf and half blind. No, 
nol he's a clever fellow is Fritz, and quite capable of 
getting on a right traak. The first time 1 saw him J 
said to myself, 'You shall be my son-in-law, and 
then if anything should come to light, you'U hush it 
all up for your own sake." 

The dowry was almost counted. From time to 
time the burgomaster had stopped to examine some 
one piece particularly, weighing it well on the end 
of his finger, as if determined that his daughter and 
her husband should have good measure. This 
occupation had lasted for some time, and now it was 
almost finished. Only about a score of louis lay 
scattered about on the table. One of these attracted 
Mathias' eye. He took it up and examined it more 
attentively, 

" A piece of old gold," said he. Suddenly he cast 
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it from bim with a cry, and in a scarcely audible 
whisper, mnrmured, "That came from the girdle." 
The piece fell on the table, and Mathias* head sank 
on his breast. What thoughts were passing in that 
aching brain? Had the sight of that old dull louis 
taken him back to the time when he was poor and in 
debt? when his house was to be seized for rent? 
when his wife and their little baby were denied the 
comforts they sorely needed, because, forsoa&, the 
innkeeper was poor and could not pay for them?— 
back to the time when the Jew had sought shelter 
from the storm in the Gasisiube at the other end of 
the house, and brought with him the heavy girdle 
full of gold? — ^to the time when Mathias had no 
weight on his conscience, when no bad dreams 
haunted his sleep at night, and no beUs jangled in 
his ears by day? Yes, Mathias was young again. 
TTig hair was brown, his eye open and clear. There 
was no aching in his brain such as now throbbed and 
throbbed there. He was in debt, but he was not an — 
but Mathias raises his head. The past is gone, — ^let us 
no longer dwell upon it. There is enough to think 
of in the present. 

Mathias raised his head, but kept his eyes from 
the piece of gold, though he stretched out his hand 
towards it. Instinctively he seemed to distinguish 
it from the rest. He raised it and conveyed it 
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mechanically towards the bag, gazing furtively 
CDtuid the room the while, as if fearfnl of spies and 
watchers. He had opened the sack, and was ju&t 
about to drop the gold in^ when a thought struck 
him. Seizing the bag in one hand, the money in 
the other, he held them at arm's length apart. ''No, 
no! " he cried, " not for them." How inexpressibly 
soft and tender the words were, *^ Not for them, for 
me!" 

He uttered no groan as he placed the blood-stained 
gold in his own pocket, and moyed towards the desk 
to get another piece to replace it. Willingly would 
the weary heart haye poured forth sighs and moans 
to ease it of its choking burden. It was not to be. 
He had begun, -^he must go on. 

Mathias stood by the table, half leaning, half sit- 
ting on the great high^backed chair. ■ He was think- 
ing. 

•*That girdle," murmured he, ''did ub a good 
turn. Without it, without it, we were ruined! Yes, 
in another week the bailiff Ott would have driven up 
in his sledge. In another week we should have 
been houseless, homeless, penniless, turned out into 
the snow to starve. But," and he smiled a ghastly, 
bitter, sickly smile, <'we were prepared. We had 
the money. Martha's uncle Martin died and left us 
a great legacy. If Martha only knew the legacy he 
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leftns! PoorMarthal" And the weary bead sank 
again. Suddenly it rose. Mathias stood erect, v He 
listened* ''Bells! bells I " he muttered, and held his 
hands to his esxs. ''Bells! bells! Oh! they must 
oome from the milL " He rushed to the door and 
flung it open, shouting in a harsh, coarse voice, for 
Jeanne* The little kitchen-maid entered, decked 
out in her Sunday flnery, the innocent girlish face 
wearing a look of wonder at the gruff summons. 

*' Is there any one at the mill ? " asked Mathias, 
roughly. 

"No, Burgomaster." 

" Why, don't you hear the sound of bells ? " 

"No, Burgomaster, I hear nothing." 

"Strange," he murmured to himself, "it's gone 
now." Then he added aloud, "What are you 
doing ? " 

" I was reading, Burgomaster." 

" Ghost stories, eh ? " 

"Oh no. Burgomaster, I was reading such a 
strange story; about a band of robbers being dis- 
covered after twenty-three years had passed. They 
lived in a little village in Switzerland, and the whole 
history of their murders was brought to light through 
the blade of an old knife having been found in a 
blacksmith's shop, hidden away under a pile of rusty 
iron. They captured all of them at once: the moth- 
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er, two sons, and the grandfather. They were 
tried, and then hanged side by side. Look, Bnrgo- 
master, there's the picture," and Jeanne held the 
book up for her master to admire. He dashed it 
angrily to the ground. 

'* Have you nothing better to do ? '* he asked, then, 
without waiting for an answer, he added« "Go* 
gol'' 

The girl picked up her book and retired, sorely 
puzzled at her master's strange conduct. ''What's 
got into his head," thought she, as she entered her 
kitchen. At that moment, however, Kobel passed 
her window, and the little maid's thoughts ran on 
something else. 

** Not like that," ejaculated Mathias, fiercely, '* not 
like that, am I to be caught. " Then hearing a tap 
at the casement, he added, "It's Eritz. Come in, 
Fritz, come in," and sweeping the remainder of the 
gold into the bag, he locked it up in his desk, and 
turned to shake hands with the quartermaster. 
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CHAPTEB vnr. 

"WHT THE QX7ABTEBMASTEB OAMB LATE. 

" Well, burgomaster," cried Fritz, as he entered, 
" I hope you are better!" 

"Oh, I am well, Fritz!*' returned Mathias, in a 
boisterously merry tone ; " I*m welL What do you 
think IVe been doing while Martha and Margaret 
were at church? Can't you guess, eh?" 

" Not I," rejoined the young man. 

** Well, I've been counting Margaret's dowry— in 
good sounding louis d'ors. There's always a great 
pleasure in looking at the gold you have earned, even 
if one has to pay it away again. It recalls memories 
of one's youth, of hard work, of good conduct — ay, 
and of good luck, sometimes. I saw aU my early 
days passing in review before me, and I thought to 
myself, ' All this money is of no use to me, it's true; 
but it will make my children happy. It has been 
gained by hard work. Not a piece has a stain upon 
it. It will bring them no curse, but a blessing — a 
blessing r And the thought softened my heart, 
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Fritz, until I could have shed tears — ^and Tm not 
fond of that." And the burgomaster pressed his 
future son-in-law's hand, who returned his grasp 
firmly and heartily. 

"I quite a^ee with you, burgomaster," said the 
yoimg man. " Money gained by honest labor is the 
only profitable wealth after all. It is the good seed 
which in time is sure to bring a rich harvest." 

'* Yes, yes," added the burgomaster, with a preoc- 
cupied air. **I counted the money this morning, 
80 that all might be ready on Martha's return 
from the mass, when I wish to have the contract 
signed.*' 

** To-day I" asked Fritz, in eager astonishment. 

"Yes, to-day I" reiterated Mathias. "The sooner 
it is done the better. I hate putting off things to 
the morrow. Once decided upon, why adjourn the 
settlement of the business from day to day? It 
shows a great want of character; and men ought to 
have character. " 

"Well, burgomaster, nothing could be more 
agreeable to me; but Margaret — " 

" Margaret loves you." 

" Ah, she does!" 

** And my wife considers you already as her son. 
So why should not the affair be settled at once? 
The dowiy is ready. I hope, my boy," Mathias 
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added, laying his hand onFrite's shoulder; ''I hope, 
my boy, you will be satisfied." 

'* Well, burgomaster," responded the young man, 
looking up ingenuously into his elder's face, '' you 
know I do not bring much. " 

** You bring courage, my boy," responded Mathias 
warmly and feelingly; '' courage and good conduct. 
I will take care of the rest. And now," he added, 
seating himself before the stove, 'Met us talk of 
other matters. You are late to-day. I suppose yon 
were busy. Margaret waited for you as long as she 
could, but her mother became impatient, so, at last, 
she was obliged to go without you." 

"Ahl" ret^ponded Fritz, as he unbuckled his 
sword and seated himself opposite Mathias; '^it 
was a very curious thing that detained me. Would 
you believe it, burgomaster, I was reading old depo- 
sitions from five o'clock till ten. The hours flew by, 
but the more I read, the more I wished to read." 

'* And what was the subject of these depositions, 
then?" 

** The murder of that poor Polish Jew." 

Mathias trembled, but checked himself instantly. 
Fritz had noticed nothing. He talked on uncon- 
sciously. 

'^ Father Trinkvelt told me the story on Christmas 
Eve, whilst we were waiting for you, burgomaster. 
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It seems to me very remarkable that nothing was 
ever discovered." 

'<No doubt, no doubt I" said Mathias abstractedly. 

And the young man, fall of his theme, talked on, 
heedless of his companion. *'Ah, th^ murderer 
must have been a clever f eUow. When one thinks 
that the deed was committed in the open air, and 
that he had every one against him, judges, gen- 
dormes, police, and all — ^and yet that nothing was 
discovered, it seems to me positively astounding." 

"Yes," interposed Mathias, **he was not a fool." 

*^ A fool!" re-echoed Fritz; "not he. He would 
have made one of the cleverest gendarmes in the de- 
partment." 

" Do you reaUy think so? " asked the buigomaster, 
with an air of interest. 

" I am sure of it. For there are so many ways of 
detecting criminals, and so few escape, that to com- 
mit a crime Hke this, and yet go unpunished, showed 
that he must have possessed extraordinary address." 

" I quite agree with you, Fritz; and what you say 
shows your good sense. I have always thought that 
it required a thousand times more address for a 
rogue to escape the gendarmes than for the gendarmes 
to detect a rogue. And for a very good reason. He 
has all the world against him." 

"Clearly." 
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* ' And besides, when a man has oommitted a crime, 
and by it gained money, and for awhile escapes 
detection, he gets emboldened by impunity. He 
becomes like a gambler, and tries his second and 
his third throw. He finds it very agreeable to have 
money without working for it, so he goes on and on 
until he is caught. I should think it needs a great 
deal of courage to resist the first success in crime." 

"You are quite right, burgomaster; and no doubt 
the author of that dreadful tragedy possessed the 
courage you speak of. He evidently stopped after 
his first success. But what is most astonishing to 
me is, that no trace was ever found of the corpse of 
the murdered man. Now do you know what my 
idea is?" 

**No, no — ^but — ^what was your idea?" And 
Mathias, taking the young man's arm, began pacing 
the room with him. 

** Well, you must know at that time there were a 
great many limekilns in the neighborhood of 
Waeohem. Now it was my notion that the mur- 
derer, to destroy all traces of his crime, threw the 
body of the Jew into one of these kilns, and only by 
accident neglected to destroy the cloak and the cap. 
Old Kelz, my predecessor, evidently never thought 
of that." 

"Very likely, — ^very likely," drawled out the 
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burgomaster, stopping in the middle of the room« 
"Do you know that idea certainly never occurred to 
me. You're the first who ever suggested it." 

" And this idea leads to many others. Now sup- 
pose—suppose inquiry were to be made amongst 
those persons who were burning lime at that time? " 
What excited the burgomaster so terribly? , Fierce 
he broke forth, with a wild hysteric laugh^ ''Take 
care, Fritz, take care. Why, I myself — I myself had 
a limekiln burning at the time the crime was com- 
mitted." 

* What you, burgomaster, you? " ' 
And the two burst out into a loud laugh together. 
The idea of suspecting the honorable burgomaster of 
such a deed! No, no, the notion was too ridiculous] 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

SiaNINa THE GOirrBAOT. 

In the midst of the merriment, Martha and Margaret 
re-entered the apartment, just back from church. 
Martha was fnll of business. She had sent for the 
notary, who was in the next room reading the con- 
tract to the hastily assembled guests. Mathias 
signified his approva] by a silent nod, and then 
relapsed into thought. Meanwhile, Margaret and 
Fritz stood hand-in-hand, apart from the old folks, 
off in a quiet corner together. 

** What a beautiful cap, Ma'mzelle Margaret," 
whispered the quartermaster, admiringly; "and how 
it becomes youl " 

''It was my dear father who brought.it me from 
Bibeaaville." 

Martha caught the whispered words. ** Yes, " she 

exclaimed, ''Mathias is a father worth having." 

f And, in the homely fulness of her joy, she stroked 

lier husband's listless face — somewhat incautiously, 

as it would seem by the cry that suddenly escaped her. 
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"What's the matter?" cried Margaret and Fritz 
in a breath. 

•*0h, nothing," replied the mother, laughing, 
''it was only Mathias' biistles that scratched my 
poor old hands, hard as they are! " 

** You see, cried Mathias, merrily, "whilst all were 
laughing at Martha's sudden access of extreme sensi- 
bility, **I am too happy to-day to think about 
shaving." 

The voice was merry, the laugh cheery and clear; 
but — ^it died away into silence. No one resumed the 
thread of the broken conversation. Martha sat 
thinking. Mathias stood apart, silent and thought- 
ful The lovers alone conversed eagerly — eagerly; 
but it was in a inute and silent language. 

The stillness became almost painful. At length 
Mathias dispelled it. 

"Well, quartermaster," cried he, laying his hand 
affectionately on the young man's shoulder. ** Well 
quartermaster, this is the great day, is it not ? " 

**It is, Burgomaster," rejoined the young man, 
his eyes still fixed upon Margaret. 

"WeU, don't you know what is customary when 
father and mother and aU consent ? Why, you em- 
brace your betrothed." And, taking his daughter's 
hand, he placed it again in Fritz's, looking at them 
both the while, so touchingly, so lovingJy, — ah. 
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Burgomaster, that look is a better dowry than your 
bag of gold. There is no soil there! No spot to 
wash out that can never be efEaced! All*s gules there, 
pure and unsallied. The love of a father for his two 
children, stronger now than when there was but 
one. 

** Is that true, Margaret ? " whispered Fritz softly. 

"I don't know, Fritz." 

But the yielding of the maiden gave another an- 
swer, and well could the quartermaster read it. Be- 
spectfully, almost timidly, he pressed his lips to her 
forehead and folded her in his arms. It was the 
happiest moment of their lives. 

**Look at our children, Martha, how happy they 
are! When I think that we, too, were once as 
happy, how strange it seems! It's true, yes, it's 
true we were once as happy." And the soft tender 
tones returned to the burgomaster's voice, tmtil he 
seemed not to be speaking, but rather playing some 
instrument of wondrous melody. 

Martha wept silently. 

"Why, you are crying, Martha I Are you sorry to 
see our children happy ? " 

''No, no, Mathias, these are tears of joy, and I 
can't help them." And the burgomaster and his 
wife were joined in a long loving embrace. 

''And now to sign the contract," cried Mathias 
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headdly, and, striding to the door, be summoned his 
friends and neighbors to enter the apartment. 

"Trinkveltl Kobeir* be cried, "come in! Let 
eyexy one present come in. The most important 
acts in life should always take place in the presence 
of -witnesses. Such was our fathers' eostom, the old 
and honest custom of Alsace." 

Upon the word, a joyous strain burst from the 
Tillage band, which had hastily assembled to do 
honor to the magistrate; and, to the music, friends 
and neighbors, rich and poor, young and old« all 
smiling and happy and gay in holiday garb, poured 
into the apartment. First marched little Eobel, 
strutting about with all the grand magnificence of a 
cock with two hens. In fact, the funny old man had 
a village beauty on each arm, — Jeanne, the kitchen- 
maid at the burgomaster's, and little Lois Bdb, 
whom some pretend is as pretty as Margaret Mathias 
herself; but that is mere enyy, and most likely 
sprang from some disappointed swain. Here is 
Nickel, too, and old Casper, who has been in the 
burgomaster's service these sixteen years. Then old. 
mother Goltz and her great grandchild Gredel fol- 
lowed, and with them poor blind Marie Wittelsbach, 
Margaret's dearest friend. Then all moved aside 
respectfully to admit Dir. Glauter himself, who 
entered alone stately^ majestic. Then no more 
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order was observed, but all came trooping in one 
after another, and last of aU, and always late, came 
Bertha Schoenewald, in her yellow silk apron, the 
roses blooming on her cheeks and merry smiles dim- 
pling her pretty round face^ and showing sueb a set 
of lovely white teeth that, for my part, I think, I 
should have preferred her even to Fritz's bride, the 
acknowledged belle of the village. But then, those 
who are old enough to remember her when she was 
young, all agree that she was the very image of what 
her daughter Bertha Bchwanthaler is now, which, 
perhaps, accounts for my partiality. 

Did I say Bertha came last? I was wrong; for 
once, she did not. I had forgotten no lesa a person 
than good Monsieur Swartz, the notary, who entered, 
portfolio in hand, and bowed to right and left, as he 
made his way to the table and seated himself in the 
burgomaster's own arm-chair; then clearing his 
throat, he began to read, in a ful^ and impressive 
voice, the marriage contract. Wheoi he had con- 
cluded, he added: — 

" My friends and witnesses, I have just read you 
the contract of marriage between Monsieur Erita 
Bernard, quartermaster of gendarmes, and Margaret 
Mathias, daughter of Hans Mathias, our good and 
honored burgomaster, and of his no less honored 
-wife, Madame Martha. Has any one any obaerva- 
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tions to ma.ke? If you desire it, I will read tlie 
contract again. 

**No, no," cried several voices at once; "don't 
trouble yourself. Monsieur Swartz." 

' ' Then we can at once take the signatures." And 
the notary gravely rose and handed the pen to the 
magistrate of the village. 

Mathias took it, but put it down on the table. 

**One moment. Monsieur Swartz," said he; "I 
have a few, words to say. Fritz, pray listen to me. 
From this day I look upon you as my son, and give 
into your care the future happiness of my darling 
daughter, Msurgaret. You know that our children 
are the dearest treasures we possess on earth, or at 
least, if you dp not know it yet, the day is not far 
distant when you will. You will know that in them 
is aU our joy, all our hope, all our life. That noth- 
ing that can serve them is painful to us, — ^neither 
toil, nor fatigue, nor privations; at times, not even 
sin itself. To them we sacrifice all things; and our 
greatest miseries are as nothing weighed against the 
misery of seeing them unhappy. You can under- 
stand then, Fritz, how great is my confidence in 
you, and how much I esteem you, when to you I am 
willing to entrust the happiness of the only child I 
have, not without fear, but even with joy. Many 
rich suitors presented themselves, and had I looked 
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for nothing but fortune, Imigllthaye accepted them. 
But far above fortune I place courage, probity, and 
honor, which so many affect to despise. These are 
the true riches which our forefathers esteemed 
before us, and which I prisse high above all. By 
patience and perseverance one may amass much 
money; by miserly saving and hoarding one may ac- 
quire too much. One can never have too much 
honor; therefore, I rejected those who brought me 
nothing but wealth, and I take into my family a man 
who has nothing but his courage, his good conduct, 
and his good heart. I choose Fritz Bernard because 
I know he is an honest man, and because I feel he 
will make my dear child happy!" 

Mathias ceased. The tears glistened in the quar- 
termaster's eyes as, grasping firmly his father-in- 
law's hand, he answered modestly, "I promise you, 
burgomaster, that I will." 

** And now," cried Mathias, " let us sign." 
"One moment. Monsieur Mathias," intermpted 
the notary, " let me, in my turn, say a few words." 
Then turning to the assembled guests, the old man 
continued, " The words that you have just heard are 
good words, my friends, — words of wisdom, words 
of truth. They show plainly the whole character of 
our burgomaster. I have assisted at many marriages 
in my life, but always have I seen houses married to 
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acres, orcliards to meadows, and pieces of silver to 
pieces of gold. But to have a hand in marrying 
fortune to honor, industry, and fair fame, that is 
what I like; and, believe me, for I have some expe- 
rience of the ways of this world, believe me when I 
say that this marriage will be a good marriage and a 
happy marriage. I am sorry to say such unions are 
not heard of so often now as they used to be." 

And the old man took a mighty pinch of snuff; 
then turning to the burgomaster, he added, *' Mon- 
sieur Mathias, I would like to shake hands with you. 
You have spoken well!" 

" I said what I meant," replied Mathias, cordially 
shaking the old man's hand. / '* And now to busi- 
ness," he added, and turning to the desk, he drew 
forth his bag of gold. 

**Nofc a piece stained," murmured he; **not a 
piece, not a piece." Then placing the bag on the 
table before the notary, he continued aloud, 
** There, Monsieur Swartz, there is the dowry. It 
has been ready for the last two years. It is not in 
promises, made on paper; no, it is in gold. Three 
thousand crowns in good French gold!" 

A murmur of admiration ran round the assembly. 

'^ It is too much, burgomaster! " expostulated the 
bridegfoom. 

**Konsense, Fritz, nonsense. When Martha and 
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myself are gone, there'll be more, there'll be more." 
Then abandoning the grave solemn tone in which he 
had been speaking for one lighter and freer, bnt 
eqnftUy impressive, he continued, ''And now, Fritss, 
I want yon to ^nake me one promise." 

"What promise. Monsieur Mathias?" asked the 
quartermaster, rather surprised. 

''Young men are ambitious; it's quite natural they 
should be. Now, no doubt, an active, energetic 
young fellow like yourself will not have long to wait 
for advancement. The prefect may, in a year or so, 
name you lieutenant in some other village of the 
department; should he do so, you must promise me 
to remember that Margaret is our only child — ^that 
we cannot live without her. You must promise me 
to remain in this village as Jong as Martha and my- 
self are still alive. Do you promise that? " 

Did Frite hesitate long? Ko. What was ambition 
compared to. love, compared to the duty of striving 
to clear off the heavy debt of gratitude he owed the 
burgomaster ? Whatever lingering longings he might 
have entertained were soon dispelled. Margaret's 
wistful look decided him. 

" I do promise," he cried. 

" Then I have your word of honor, given before 
all?" 

"Yes, my word of honor given before all" 
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A hearty shake of hand clinched the bargain, while 
acclamations of joj burst sympathetically from aU 
around. Mathias only turned aside and murmm*ed, 
** 'Twas necessary." His voice seemed then to grow 
cheery again, and taming to the notary, he cried 
merrily, " Now for the contract I " 

The deed lay stretched before him. The pen was 
in his hand, his fingers touched the paper. Why 
did he pause? Whence the sudden paleness that 
spread like a ghastly winding-sheet over his features? 
Why did he whisper to himself, "The bells — the 
bells again I *' and then, with a sudden and supreme 
effort, dig his name into the paper? Why half dash 
the pen upon the table, then suddenly pause and lay 
it carefully down, with a furtive glance around, as if 
fearing that all eyes were upon him? Why then turn 
away, wipe the cold sweat from his fevered brow, 
and drink eagerly the glass of water beside him, as 
though his throat were parched? 

No one noticed him, however. All eyes were bent ' 
on Fritz, who advanced to sign the document. Father 
Trinkvelt caught the young man by the sleeve. ** It 
is*nt every day you sign such a contract as that? " 
Why did Mathias start and turn fiercely upon the 
old forester, and then join so freely in the merry 
laugh that greeted the old man's jest? Whether 
with reason or without, he did so, for Mathias was 
ill at ease to-day. 
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Martha had made her cross on the paper, and 
Margaret had scrawled her name just below, in 
characters as big and nngainlj as she herself was 
fair and winsome. THe contract was signed, and the 
wedding might begin as soon as the parties pleased. 

''And now, just one waltz," cried Mathias, "and 
then to dinner! " 

"Yes, yes," re-echoed from twenty merry lads and 
lasses at once ; and Bertha Schoenewald jumped 
about and clapped her hands with delight at the 
prospect of a dance. 

"Stop, stopF" cried Father Trinkvelt; "first we 
must have the song of the betrothaL On a day like 
this we can't do without it. Come, Margaret, sing 
it for us." 

No foolish mock modesty hindered oar little maid. 
All voices joining in the request, Margaret at onee 
consented. Immediately the room was cleared for 
the waltz, while the village musicians tuned up their 
fiddles, and began to scrape out the old air peculiar 
to the village, that is known in all the country round, 
— ^yes, and across the Hhine too, as the air of Lauter 
back. Margaret sang: 

Suitors of wealth and high degree, 

In style superbly grand, 
Tendered their love on bended knee, 

And sought to win my baud ; 
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Bat a soldier brave came to woo ; 

No maid each love could spam : 
Proving his heart was fond and true, 

Won my heart in return. 

How dull and stupid the words look on paper! 
How melting sweet they rang as they issued from 
her pretty lips. After each verse, the boys and girls 
jodeled* the chorus, then dashed ofif at once into a 
round of the waltz. What happiness reigned in the 
whole assembly! How tenderly Frita clasped his 
pretty partner in th^ dance; how confidingly did she 
yield herself to his embrace. There, in the comer, 
Kobel and Jeanne are twirling in the true Alsatian 
fashion, with their hands on each other's shoulders. 
Bertha Schoenewald is dancing in the opposite cor- 
ner with young Tony Schwanthaler; now old Tony 
Bchwanthaler, who doesn't look half such a sour 
cross curmudgeon as he seems to be, when of a Sun- 
day afternoon, I dance with his daughter on the 
green, and he sits in the arbor smoking and quafing 
his schoppen, and ever and anon nudging young 
Ferrus to go and make love to her. Ugh, I hate 
that old man — ^at least — I don't hate him quite. He 
is her father, and that makes a difference. Now his 
face wears a merry, jolly look. In fact, every one is 

* Jodeln* (pronounce yodeln), a peculiar way of singing in the 
throat 
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merrj. The musicians caper to the music as they 
play. Old Monsieur Swartz and Dr. Glauter are 
eagerly chatting away, and rattUng their snuff-boxes, 
xmconsoiously beating time to the air. Only Mathias 
is silent. The last verse has been sung, the chorus 
is over, and the dance in good earnest commenced. 
Mathias starts. ''Bells, bells; bells again!" He 
murmurs, and glares around to see if it be a trick 
practiced upo^ him. Of those innocent faces none 
is open to suspicion. They dance and dance, and 
louder and louder the bells jangle and jangle, until a 
perfect storm of sound seems to howl around. 
''Bing on, ring on! " howls out he in return; and 
snatching Martha from old Trinkyelt, round and 
round he whirls her in the giddy waltz, frantically 
yelling, " Bing on, ring on; I defy youl " 
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PAET THIED. 

€i)e iSellB are S^iUntt^i. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE IiOYEBS' TAIiK. 

Thb bells were drowned in the shouts, and merry 
laughter of the guests. The musio ceased at last, 
and tired out with the waltz, and with an appetite 
sharpened by exertion, the burgomaster^s friends 
made the best of their way to the Gasislube to par- 
take of the burgomaster's dinner. And it was a 
dinner I How on earth Madame Mathias had man- 
aged to make so fine a spread on so short a notice, 
was what Bertha Schoenewald never could under- 
stand. But then Bertha Schoenewald had the repu- 
tation of never understanding anything. Any one 
but Bertha' would have known that Martha was not 
a woman to be taken by surprise. What a splendid 
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meal she had provided! There, in front of Mathias, 
was a great boar's head, flanked by a splendid 
hATinch of Tenison, which Kobel had especially 
undertaken to provide, — and good it was too, just 
liiing to a nicety. On the opposite side of the table, 
for in Alsace our host and hostess sit in the centre, 
and are not selflshly stack off in state at the two endsj 
miles apart from each other; on the other side, 
I say, in front of Madame Mathias, were two beauti- 
fnl sucking-pigs, stuffed with some delicious herbs 
that gave them a rare and tempting flavor. Then at 
the top of the table, where Father Trinkvelt pre- 
sided, what a mountain of beef was that that reared 
itself aloft there, and almost completely obscured 
the old man from our sight, while between it and 
the Westphalian hams that guarded the other end 
of the board, were scattered roast fowls, Strasburg 
pies, odoriferous omelettes, broiled fish, and beauti- 
ful plump broTfn sausages rolling in oceans of gravy. 
And the wine I What Eikevirl What Huenevir! 
Ay, and sparkling white wine too, all the way from 
that precious field, the G16s Vougeot, on the other 
side of the Vosges. Nor was this all. There were 
better wines nearer home that had not been for- 
gotten. Even Dr. Glauter and Kobel, the most 
exacting connoisseurs in all the country round, 
declared themselves surprised and delighted. As- 
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suredly the burgomaster had not been to Bibean- 
ville for nothing. 

For awhile after the dinner had been consumed 
the guests* sat still drinking. Then the room was 
cleared for the waltz, and fresh bottles brought in. 
The musicians were ready, nought was wanting but 
the bride and bridegroom to open the ball. Where 
were they? Who had seen Margaret and Fritz slip 
away so unfairly? No one. After shouting in vain 
for the delinquents, the dancers were fain to begin 
without them. Were they not lovers? And had 
they not a right to go off and hide in a comer alone, 
to have a quiet chat together? So Margaret and 
Fritz thought as they sat, hand-in-hand, cosily en^- 
sconced behind the great stove in the kitchen. Ever 
and anon some one came to the door and summoned 
them, but received no answer, and soon, in the 
general revelry, the causers of all the mirth were 
forgotten. 

"Is it true, Margaret," whispered Fritz, ** that we 
are to be married to-morrow — quite true? " 

"I think so, Fritz," murmured she, in return. 
** Are you sorry to hear it? " 

** Sorry! How can you ask that, Margaret? " No, 
no; I can scarcely trust my own senses. I can 
scarcely believe so much happiness can really be 
mine. As long as I live, Margaret, I shall remember 
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tlie first time I saw you. It, was in the beginning of 
last spring — ^not a year ago. Wliat an age it seems! 
You were standing in front of the fountain, amid the 
other girls of the village, laughing and chatting 
merrily with them. I was just riding back with old 
Biber from Wasselonne, whither we had been with 
despatches, — ^how plainly I can see you now, with 
your pretty little petticoat tucked up, your white 
arms and your red cheeks. You turned your head, 
and saw me riding down the road ." 

" Yes," riiiid Margaret, dreamily, "it was two days 
after Easter. I remember it well." 

*' Remember it! Why, not a day has passed since 
then. It was yesterday it all happened. I turned 
to Riber and asked, carelessly, * Who is that pretty 
girl, Father Riber?* *Why, quartermaster, that is 
Ma'mzelle Mathias, the daughter of the burgomaster, 
the richest and prettiest girl in the department. ' At 
once, I thought to myself: * No, no, Fritz, she is not 
for you, my good fellow— not for you, in spite of 
your five campaigns, and the two wounds that scar 
your breast!' And from that moment I could not 
help thinking again and again, 'How lucky some 
people are in this world! They never risk their lives 
fighting for their country, and yet they get the best 
of everything for the asking. Some day some rich 
young fellow will come by here, the son of a great 
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brewer/ or notary, or burgomaster, and be will say 
to himself, ''That little girl pleases mel" Then 
good-bye to all my hopes. She will marry him the 
day after. ' 

**ButIwoiildnot." 

** Not if you had loved him? " 

''How could I do that/' whispered she fioftly, 
almost inaudibly, *' when I loved another? '* 

" Oh, Margaret, you will never know how happy 
those words make me — ^no — ^no — ^you wiU never, 
never know. " And Fritz pressed his lips to her fore- 
head, and she held down her head and blushed, but 
not for shame. 

"And do you remember, Margaret that other day, 
when the harvest was nearly over, when they were 
bringing in the last load of sheaves, and you sat on 
the top of them on the wagon, with three or four 
other girls of the village? You were singing old, old 
airs. Your voice I heard from afar, and at once I 
said to myself, 'She is there!' Then I began im- 
mediately to gallop down the road after you. Then 
cruddenly, when you saw me, you ceased singing. 
The others cried to you, 'Sing, Margaret, sing.' 
Why did you refuse? " 

"I don't know — ^I — ^I was ashamed.'' 

" But you did not care for me then? " 

**Oh, yes, indeed." 
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" Yon loved me then, Margaret? " 

"Yes." 

''Sweet Margaret! You don't know how sad it 
made me. I thought to myself, ' She is too proud 
to sing before a poor quartermaster of gendarmes.'" 

" Oh, Fritzl" 

'' Yes, it made me very sad, and I was silent and 
melancholy, until old Biber asked me what was the 
matter. I would not confess it to him, so I answered 
him shortly, ' Nothing. Look after your duty I You 
had better do that than look after me.' I was angry 
with myself then, and went home, and made so 
many mistakes in my report that I was obliged to 
get up early the next day to write it afresh." 

" So you loved me then?" 

"Indeed, I did. Every time that I passed your 
father's house, and saw you look out—" 

" I always looked out. Oh, I heard you coming 
well enough." 

"Every time I saw you I thought to myself, 
* What a pretty girll What a pretty girl I Whoever 
gets her will be lucky — Pluckier than I shall ever 
be.'" 

"And yet you came every evening." 

" Yes, after I had finished my duty. I was always 
first in the Oastsitihe. I pretended I came for a glass 
of beer; and when you brougiht it me yourself, I 
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conld Dot help blushing. Was it not foolish for an 
old soldier to blnsh— one who had been fiye years 
fighting in Spain? And yet it is true. Perhaps you 
saw me blush?" 

'' Oh, yes; and I was gladP' And the happy lovers 
looked at one another, and laughed at their own 
happiness. 

'* Oh, Margaret, Margaret," cried he, pressing her 
hands, " how I love you, how I love you I" 

" And I too, Fritz; I love you." 

" Since when?" 

** Oh, from the very beginning; from the very day 
that I saw you. I was sitting at the window spin- 
ning, when Jeanne, who was with me, looked up 
at me and said, * Here comes the new quartermaster.' 
I drew aside the curtain and looked out. Then I 
saw you on horseback riding away, and at once 1 
thought to myself, * I would like to have him for my 
husband. ' " And the little maiden hid her face with 
her hands, ashamed of the gentle confession. 

Fritz drew her close to him, and continued, in a 
whisper, ** And to think that, had it not been for old 
Biber, I would never have dared to ask your father 
for you. You seemed so much above a simple 
quartermaster of gendarmes that' I should never have 
ventured. Shall I teU you how it aU came about, 
and will you believe me?" 
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" No matter about that. Tell me all the same. *' 

"Well, one evening, as we were washing down oiir 
liorses, old Biber turned suddenly round to me, and 
sfdd,. ' Quartermaster, you love Ma'mzelle Mathias. ' I 
-wras too ashamed to reply. * Why don*t you ask her 
father to give her to you?* • Whatl to me? Do you 
think I'm a fool? How can a young girl like tha^ 
care for a quartermaster of gendarmes? You dbn't 
know what you are talking about, Biber I' * Don't I? 
Ma'mzelle always has a pleasant look for you. 
"Whenever the burgomaster meets you he cries out to 
you, from across the road even, " Good day. Mon- 
sieur Fritz, how are you? Why don't you come to 
see me oftener? My cousin Block has sent me somo 
"Wolxheimer; come in, we'll have a glass together, 
I like active young fellows like you. " ' And Biber 
was right. Your father was always very kind to 
me. 

" Oh, yes; he is so good." 

"Yes, indeed, that I knew; but how could I be- 
lieve that there was any hope for me^ He was very 
kind to^give me his good wine, but there was a vast 
difference between that and giving me his daughter. 
So I said to Biber, * To show you that I am not so 
foolish as you think, I am going to apply to the 
prefect to be sent to another arrondissement.' 
'Don't do that, don't do that,' he cried; * don't do 
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that I am sore all will go welL Take courage, 
quartermaster — ^take conrage. For a brave man, 
who has faced the enemy's fire before now, yoa seem 
strangely to lack heart. However, if you are afraid, 
and don't dare to ask, why, iwilL' *Yon?' *Yes, 
I. ' And, without another word, off he went, without 
giving me time to answer. Oh, Margaret, he had 
scarcely passed the door before I ran to call him 
back! But he was out of sight. My head swam. I 
was ashamed of myself. I hid behind the shutters 
of my bedroom, and watched and watched, waitmg 
for Eiber to come down the road. Hour after hour 
seemed to pass, and yet he did not come. All the 
while I was thinking to myself, * The burgomaster 
is very polite; he will make no end of excuses; he 
will tell Biber that his daughter is too young; that 
she has time to wait; and finally, they'll turn the old 
man out of doors. ' " 

"PoorFritzl" 

"Well, at last Biber turned the comer, crying 
out, * Quartermaster, quartermaster, where the devil 
are you ? ' So I came down from my hiding-place, 
and asked, < Have they refused ? ' * Bef used ! Not a 
bit of iti They are all delighted— the burgomaster 
and Madame Martha.' 'And Mademoiselle Mar- 
garet ? ' I asked. * Mademoiselle Margaret, too, of 
course,' he cried merrily. Then, when I heard that. 
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I was SO happy that — jon know old Father Biber is 
not pretty to look at I — ^well, ugly as he is, I canght 
him round the neck, and hugged and hugged him 
for joy." 

And suiting the action to the word, the young 
man embraced his betrothed, who laughed merrily. 

The laugh betrayed them. It was heard by the 
-watchful mother in the next room, who had begun 
to feel anxious at the protracted' absence of her 
child. "There they are, there they are," cried 
Martha. And in another moment the kitchen was 
filled with the gibing friends of the young couple, 
-who to escape their jests were fain to take refuge in 
the dance. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE BITBGOMASTEB IS OBSTINATE. 

It were easy to dwell upon the festivities, which, 
began after church time, were continued until mid- 
night. It were pleasant to tell how Tony Schwan- 
thaler kissed pretty Bertha Schoenewald in the 
corner, and how old Kobel heard the sound thereof, 
and exposed the culprits on the spot, causing no 
little hilarity among the guests at the time, and 
what was far more important, the marriage of the 
two oflfenders six months afterwards, — ^a marriage 
which Tony had every reason to rejoice in. It were 
pleasant, too, to tell how Kobel himself was caught 
tripping a minute after, trying to snatch a kiss from 
little Jeanne; how the laugh was turned against 
him, and how bravely he bore it. A thousand 
merry incidents could be narrated that would fill a 
volume, but they would but hinder the progress of 
our story, so let them be forgotten. Late at night, 
long past eleven, Mathias bade good-night to the 
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most of his yisitors, and mth a few more intimate 
friends retired from the merry-making, not to his 
own chamber on the ground-floor, but to a smaller 
one above. 

He would sleep there. It was no use arguing 
with him. The room below was too hot. The 
burgomaster had evidently been drinking hard. 
His voice was thick^ He reeled to his chair, and 
fell into it. 

''And so you have determined to sleep here to- 
night, Monsieur Mathias?" It was Fritz who 
spoke. He could not understand the burgomaster*s 
caprice. 

**Yes, I have determined," answered Mathias, "I 
have determined. I want air. I know what is ne- 
cessary for my condition. The heat was the cause 
of my accident. This room is cooler. I shall not 
need to fear a return of the fit. Leave me here 
alone, and let me do as I please, will you ? " 

"Let him alone, Fritz," whispered Margaret; **he 
has been drinking a great deal of white wine — far 
too much, and when he. is thus, he is very obsti- 
nate." 

A burst of laughter rang out from below. 

*' Listen," cried Kobel, who was in much the same 
condition as the burgomaster, '* listen to those joUy 
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topers below. Come, Father Tiinkvelt, come let's 
rejoin the revelers." 

"No, no," cried Trinkvelt; "not I! I won't go 
back without Mathias. Why should he desert us 
just when we're beginning thoroughly to enjoy 
ourselves ? »» * 

" Because I please," cried the burgomaster, impa- 
tiently. "What more would you have? From 
noon to midnight is surely enough I" 

"Mathias is perfectly right, Trinkvelt," inter- 
posed Martha. "Dr. Glauter told him to be care- 
ful of the white wine iie drank, or it might some 
day do him an HI turn. He has already taken too 
much since this morning. If he begins again now, 
he will be ill to-moirow. He is not strong enough 
yet to ^run such risks." 

"Let Jeanne bring me a glass of water; that is all 
I want. It will calm me — ^it will calm me." 

The burgomaster was interrupted by the appear- 
ance at the door of half-a-dozen more of his friends, 
all slightly elevated with drink. 

"Good evening, burgomaster," cried Tony Schwan- 
thaler, standing in the doorway; "we're getting on 
very well downstairs. Only what do you think has 
happened ? The night watchman is below, and 
wants to have us all driven home and the house 
closed. He says it's long past hours." 
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" Give him his full of wine," cried Mathias to his 
-wife, " and then — good-night to you all! " 

"Pshaw," cried Trinkvelt, staggering as he spoke; 
** pshaw, for a burgomaster there ought to be no 
regulations!" 

Mathias turned fiercely. "Begulations made for 
all," cried he angrily, ** must be obeyed by all.** 

**Yery well, burgomaster," retorted Trinkvelt, 
** don't get angry. We're going, we're going." 

" Yes, yes; go and leave me to myself." 

"Don't thwart him," interposed Martha; "you 
liad better let him have his own way." 

"Very well, burgomaster," cried old Trinkvelt, 
cheerily; "I wish you calm rejwse and no unpleasant 
dreams." 

Mathias started. "I never dream," he exclaimed 
fiercely. Then he added more composedly, " Good- 
night, good-night." 

The good-night was re-echoed by the revelers as 
they made their way to the Qaststvbe below. Mathias 
Teas alone with his family. Even they did not stop 
long. One after another bade the head of the house- 
hold good-bye, and descended to do the same for 
their guests. Margaret was the last to leave the 
room. Mathias was alone. 

The solitude seemed to please him. He rose, and 
staggering to the door, locked it and put the key 
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into his pocket. Then in a thick, hnsky, dmnken 
voi..e he exclaimed exnltingly, ''At last I am alone I 
To-night I can sleep in peace I Should any new 
danger threaten me — me, the father-in-law of the 
quartermaster, I could snap my fingers at it! Oh, 
what a power — ^what a power it is to know how to 
guide oneself through Hfe! You must hold good 
cards, Mathias, good cards as you have done; and if 
you only play them well, you can laugh at ill-luck! 
liuck? There's no such thing as luck I We make 
our own luck, and they are lucky who watch the 
chance of making it to suit themselves." 

At this moment the door of the inn opened below, 
and the merry revelers were heard leaving for their 
homes, singing in chorus as they went. Mathias 
raised the curtain to watch them. 

** Ha, ha! " he murmured; "those joUy topers have 
all they can carry! What holes in the snow they'll 
make before they reach their homes. How strange! 
Wine — one glass of wine — ^makes everything around 
one look beautiful. Drink — drink; how strange that 
drink should diive away care! Well, Mathias, every- 
thing goes weU with you. Your daughter's contract 
signed, yoar gendarme caught, you yourself rich, 
prosperous, respected, happy! No one can hear you 
now, so dream as much as you please. No, no! No 
more foUy, no more dreams, no more beUs jangling 
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in your ears. You have conquered that; it's over; 
it "will trouble you no more. " 

And Mathias extinguished his light and sank upon 
Lis conch — to dream. 
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CHAPTEK Xn. 

THB BUBOOMASTEB's DBEA31. 

The wedding-guests ha4 left the honse. Their voicee 
died away in the distance. One by one the members 
of the household retired to rest, and gradually, by 
imperceptible degrees, unbroken stillness settled 
upon the whilom scene of so much jollity. 

The burgomaster slept. Was it a good and gentle 
sleep? Did it refresh the weary brain, brace up 
again the unstrung nerve.?? See how he strives to 
move in the bed! Why cannot you move, Mathias, 
why cannot you move? What terrible weight weighs 
upon your body, to us invisible? Is it the archfiend 
himself, in the hideous form the monks of the middle 
ages clad him in so many years ago, that to us in 
Alsace it seems he could not exist in any other? 

He sits on your breast, Mathias; he sits on your' 
breast. How heavy! how heavy! Look at the great 
black wings stretching away into illimitable space I 
How awful they look! And the eyes! how they glare. 
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•while a lurid, sulphurous glow partly illumes the 
thick, choking, murky air around them. 

Ha! he turns and points! Don't look, Mathias, 
don't look I What, you must? Then try to groan, 
struggle hard to cry out! Will it! will it ! Con- 
quer the spell that holds you bound! One sound 
•will do it — ^but one — but one! What! you cannot 
utter it? Woe to you, Mathias, that you cannot, 
bummon all your strength to bear the sight. It is 
terrible beyond expression, beyond endurance. 

What do you see, Mathias? 

I see a great hall, dimly lighted, its walls so dark 
and gloomy, I can but guess at where they stand. 
Gradually it becomes lighter, lighter, lighter. I can 
distinguish figures now. It is a full court. There 
must be some great case on, for the pubho'have 
flocked from far and near. There sits the president, 
with his two assistant judges, all three in full robes of 
state. Beneath them, ranged around, are advocates, 
clothed in deep and sombre black, and the clerk, 
who reads out in a drawling monotone the act of ac- 
cusation. I cannot distinguish what he says, so I 
torn to look at the public. Who is on trial, I won- 
der? The accused must be weU known. I see many 
of my own friends among the spectators. There is 
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Father Tiinkrelt. How anxious he looks. And old 
Dr. Glauter. What a stem, solemn face he wears. 
I see Monsieur Swartz, the notary, too. He tries to 
speak to the prisoner, hut a gendarme forbids him. 

What is that lying on the table before the judges? 
A cloak, trimmed with sable, and a far cap! The 
cloak is green; they look like — Great Heaven! 'tis 
the case of the Polish Jew they are hearing. That 
man is on trial for his life. Stay, stay I He is 
innocent! I know it! Who so well? it was — 



And Mathias strove to move in his bed. 
*,* * * »* * * 

Hush! hush! Mathias, — Glisten, listen, — so much 
the better for you if he is condemned, — so much the 
better for you. They will never hang another for 
the Same deed; justice will be appeased then, — let 
the innocent suffer, why need you care? Look after 
yourself, look after yourself. For years the villagers 
have reproached you for sheltering those Jokels, and 
it was a silly thing to do, — do not you interfere 
again; let jicsiioe take her course and have her fill. 

See, there is the prisoner seated in the dock. 
Strange, he shrinks away from the cloak with a 
shiver. One end of it lapped over the table and 
touched him as he passed. Why should he shrink? 
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One would almost say he was guilty, — ^but you know 
better, don't you Mathias? 

Hush 1 don't talk now, but listen, — ^the clerk has 
begun to speak more plainly. I can catch now at 
intervals such words as the twenty-fourth day of 
December — ^a Polish Jew — ^Baruch Koweski — pro- 
foimd cunning— public respect and consideration — 
prisoner shielded for fifteen years — justice blind, 
but unerring — a trivial circumstance— the brothers 
JokeL 

Ah, it must be one of them. There sits the priso- 
ner. He looks taller and stronger than either of the 
Jokels. "We shall soon know who he is; he throws 
back the hood he has worn. In the dim, under feain 
light of the court-room I cannot distinguish his 
features. The moon breaks through a cloud and 
shines in at the window full on the prisoner's face. 
Ah, Great God, it is 1 1 — ^I, Mathias, the burgomaster 
of LauterbachI But, oh, Gpd how changed I My 
cheeks are sunken and haggard, my eyes hollow and 
wild. No doubt I have been in prison for some 
time; my dress is ragged, and foul with dungeon 
filth; my lips colorless, my hair quite grey, ^'hat 
will they do to me, I wonder? I am safe. They 
have no proof. I took care of that! — ^I took care of 
that! Hush, the president speaks. Let ns hear 
what he has to say. 
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Prisoner, yon have heard the act of sccosation 
read, joa have hear J the depositions of the witnesses 
as well, we are ready now to listen to your defence. 

I start up; ** witnesses," I cry fiercely, do you call 
such people witnesses ? people who were leagues 
away at the time the blow was struck, people who 
saw nothing. The deed committed too at night, 
and in the depth of winter; and yet you call such 
people witnesses. 

You are right, Mathias, I think to myself, there 
were no witnesses. Defy them, brave them all, they 
can prove nothing against you. 

The president continues, Answer with calmness, 
this fury cannot but harm you; you are a man full 
of cunning. 

No, president, I am a simple-minded peasant. 

Do not tell me that, prisoner, — ^you took your 
measures too well for a simple peasant; you chose 
the opportune moment, cleverly evaded all suspicion, 
destroyed all material evidence. Prisoner, you axe a 
man to be feared. 

Because nothing can be proved against me, I am a 
man to be feared; then why not fear every honest 
man ? Tell me this, who is my accuser ? 

The public voice accuses you. 

Oh, the public voice! Listen, president, and you 
too, your honors, judges of the court, when a man 
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prospers in life, and raises himself high above the 
position in which he was born, he is sure to make 
secret enemies. Thousands envy him the prosperity 
he has attained, — you know this is true, I am sure it 
is so in your own case. It is a thing that happens 
every day; well, unfortunately for me, for fifteen 
y«ars I have gone on prospering, gaining considera- 
tion and esteem and wealth, and making hundreds 
of hidden foes as well. They envy me the good for- 
tune for which I have worked. They would gladly 
see me fall; they come out now and attack me in my 
mirfortune, because, cowards as they are, they think 
I cainot return their blows. But you, you are just 
mei; you are men full of good sense, will you listen 
to eivious wretches such as these ? Will you not 
rath«r force them to be silent ? I feel sure, I know 
you vill. 

Yoi speak well, prisoner; for years past you have 
turned over in your mind what to say should you 
ever dc accused. But we are not to be foiled by 
your mock humility; we see what is passing within 
you, -tell me this, why is it you hear continually 
the aund of bells ? 

I d) not hear the sound of bells. 
«« * * * * * « 

An< Mathias upon his bed strove again to move. 
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'Tis false, prisoner, at this very moment yon hear 
that sonnd. Why is it ? whence comes it ? 

It is nothing, — ^it is bnt the blood that rushes to 
my head. 

I am right, I think to myself, I heard the noise 
just before I had that terrible stroke on Christmai 
Eye. It will pass away soon. 

If you do not confess whence this noise arises, \e 
will summon the mesmerist to explain it. 

It's true, then, it's true, — ^I do hear this noise. 

Write, derk, that he confesses it. 

Yes, but I hear it in my dreams. 

Write that he hears it in his dreams, 

I suppose an honest man may dream ? 

Of course, — whispers old Swartz to his neigbK>r, 
Father Trinkvelt, — ^Mathias is right; dreams ome 
in spite of oneself. 

Yes, yes, every one has bad dreams. 

Don't fear for me, friends, don't fear for n^. I 
am in no danger. All this is but a dream, -you 
don't know it, but I do. If it were not a ^am,- 
would the moon be shining in at that wiiiow ? 
Men are not judged by moonlight. Should I be 
before such judges as these ? Judges who, tcting 
on their own mad fancies, would hang me,f-yes, 
hang me! — me, the Burgomaster of Lauterbac], and 
the most respected man in the province. Cfi» it's 

i 
I 

I 

I 
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all a dream, — a dream, — a dream, — and I burst out 
into a loud laugh. 

Silence, prisoner, cries the president severely, you 
are approaching the judgment seat of God, do not 
dare to laugh. Then turning to his colleagues, he 
continues: Gentlemen, this sound comes from the 
prisoner's memory. Memories make up the life of 
man. We hear the voices of those we have loved 
long after they are dead. The prisoner hears this 
sound, because he has a remembrance that he would 
hide from us. The Jew's horse carried bells. 

'Tis false ; I have no memories, — I remember 
nothing. 

Be silent. 

I will not be silent, — a man's life cannot be judged 
away on mere empty suppositions like these, — ^you 
must have proof, proofs I tell you. I hear no noise 
of bells. » 

Write that the prisoner contradicts himself. First 
he confessed to hearing the sound, now he retracts 
his confession. 

No, I hear nothing. 

I put my hands to my ears to strive to shut out 
the hideous noise. It grows louder and louder. 
How they jangle and jangle, harsh and discordant 
around me. It is but the blood, though, rushing to 
my head. It is but the blood. It is but the blood. 
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How awful is this dream 1 When shall I wake from 
it? When shaU I wake? Great God, perhaps it is 
not a dream; perhaps it is all real, or may be so, 
when I awake. But I will not wake. I will sleep- 
sleep for ever. Ah! the fiend glares at me, and 
laughs a hideous, creaking, chuckling laugh. He 
says I shall not sleep. He strives to wake me. I 
struggle with him. I get weaker and weaker, but I 

conquer. I do not wake — ^I sleep on — ^I sleep on. 
******* * 

Mathias' hand feU from the bed and hung down by 

the side. 

* ******* 

Where is Fritz, my son-in-law? Why is he not 
here? I look around to every side, but cannot find 
him. Send for him — send for him; he'll prove that 
I'm an honest man. Send for him — send for him, I 
say! « 

Ah, thank God, the bells have ceased. I shall not 
hear them again — ^I shall not hear them again. 

Do you still persist in your denial, prisoner? 

I do. It is gross injustice to keep me here in 
prison on mere suspicion. I am a martyr in the 
cause of justice. 

You persist? 

I do. 

Then hear us. We, Eudiger, Baron of Mersebaoh, 
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Prefect for His Imperial Majesty in Lower Alsace, 
assisted by oiir coadjutors, Masters Louis Falkenstein 
and de Feininger, doctors in ecclesiastical and civil 
law, considering that this affair took place some 
.fifteen years ago, and that it is impossible to throw 
light upon it by ordinary means, firstly, through the 
prudence, cunning, and boldness of the prisoner; 
secondly, through the death of witnesses who could 
have given weighty evidence, and materially assisted 
us in discharging this important duty, to which the 
honor of our tribunal is pledged; considering also 
that this trial is destined to serve as a warning to 
future generations, as a curb to avarice, and a terrible 
example to cruelty and cunning, we decree that the 
court hear the mesmerist. Usher, admit the mes- 
merist. 

I oppose it! I oppose it! The mesmerist can but 
make me dream, and dreams prove nothing. 

Summon the mesmerist! 

*Tis abominable! 'Tis in defiance of all the rules 
of justice. 

Prisoner, if your are innocent, why fear the mes- 
merist? Because he can read the very souls of men? 
Calm yourself, or believe me your cries, your terror 
itself, win prove your guilt. 

What shall I do? How fortunate that they cannot 
hear me think? I know that mesmerist. I dare not 
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face bim. I will get an advocate to speak for me. 
He will find some quibble, some legal excuse. 

I demand an advocate. I wish, to instruct the 
advocate Linder, of Savemcw He is a good man. It 
will cost me much, but in such a case as this, what 
do I care for cost? As for my excitement, who would 
not be excited? I am as calm as I can be. As calm 
as a man can be who has nothing on his conscience. 
But dreams are dreams. I cannot help dreaming. 
Why is Fritz not here? My honor is his honor. 
Send for him! Bring him herel He is an honect 
man, and you know it I He will prove that I am one 
ajs well! Fritz! Fritz! Fbitz! I have made you 
rich! Come and defend me. 

Again the sleeping Mathias strove to move. 

How came that fellow there, that mesmerist? I 
did not see him enter. He speaks. "What does he 
say? 

Tour honors, the President and Judges of the 
Court, by your decree I am here. Without it, terror 
would have kept me aloof from your august presence. 

Who can believe in the follies of the mesmerist? 
Why, they only cheat people in order to get money 
from them. The merest mountebank in the street is 
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as clover as they. This fellow I know welL Why, 
it was he whom I saw at my cousin's at Eibeauvifle. 

Can yon send this man to sleep? 

I can. 

He glares at me. I glare in retnm. We fight 
with our eyes. Ugh I I cannot bear his scorching 
gaze. 

I'll not be made the subject of this impostor's ex- 
periments. Send for Fritz! Why is he not here? 
He'll prove to you that I, Mathias, the burgomaster, 
am as honest a man as ever lived. 

Wretch, by your resistance you are betraying 
yourseK. 

Oh, I have no fear! How I hurl the words in his 
face. Then to myself I add, courage, Mathias, cour- 
age. If you sleep you are lost! Courage! Courage I 
No, I'll not sleep! I feel his hands forcing down my 
eyelids. I'U not sleep— I'll not— I'll n— I'U— 

Mathias slumbered still soundly in hits bed. 

**He sleeps," says the mesmerist, "what shall I 
ask him?" 

** Ask him what he did on the night of the twenty- 
fourth of December, fifteen years aga " 

"You are at the night of the twenty-fourth of 
December, 1818." 
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"Yes." 

** What time is it?" 

** Half-past eleven." 

" Speak on, I command you." 

" The guests have left the inn. Martha has t Jcen 
little Margaret to bed. Our man Caspar cvmes 
home — he tells me that he has lit the limekiln fire. 
I answer — ^very good — ^you can go to bed — ^1*11 1^ atch 
the kiln to-night. He goes off to his room. I am 
left alone with the Jew, who is warming himself by 
the stove. Without, all is at rest. Not a sound is 
heard, save when the Jew's horse, tethered under the 
shed near the kitchen door, from time to time shakes 
his bells. There are two feet of snow upon the 
ground, Mathias." 

** What are you thinking of ?" 

" I am thinking that I must have money. That if 
I cannot get together three thousand francs before 
St. Sylvester's Eve, I shall be turned out of the inn 
on the morrow. I am thinking that there is no one 
near — that the night is dark as pitch — that the Jew 
will drive along the high road quite alone, in the 
snow. " 

** Are you determined to attack him?" 

"Let me think first. That man is strong. Hia 
shoulders are broad. I believe he would defend 
himself well should any one attack him — " 
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"WTiy do you turn away?" 

''He looks at me. I cannot b^ar his gaze. He 
has grey eyes. Shall I do it? Yes — ^yesl" 

''You have decided?" 

"Yes,— yes,— ru do it— I'U risk it." 

"Speak on." 

" Wait. I must look round first. I go out. The 
night is black overhead. The snow is falling fast! 
Ha, ha I It will hide my footsteps." 

" What are you doing?" 

" 1 am searching the sledge, to see if the Jew has 
any pistols. No, no, — there's nothing — nothing at 
all — ^I can risk it. The village is as silent as. a 
graveyard. Our little Margaret is crying. There is 
no fire in our room, and t^ie poor child is cold. No 
matter, she shall not be cold to-morrow." 

" You re-enter?" 

"Yes. He has put six francs down on the table. 
I give him his change. He looks at me again." 

" Does he speak to you ? " 

" Yes. He asks me how far Murtzig is from here. 
About four leagues. I wish him well on his journey. 
He answers, ' God bless you.' — ^Ah! " 

"What is it I" 

"See — the girdle! He goes out. He is gone. 
Where's the axe ? I cannot find it. It should be 
here. Where is it ? Ah, here it is, behind the door. 
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— Ugh! How cold it is! The snow is falling still- 
not a star — ^not a star. So much the better. Cour- 
age, Matliias, courage! Before another hour has 
passed that girdle will be yours." 

" You follow him ? " 

*'Ycs." 

** Where are you now ? " 

'^Behind the village — ^in the fields — ^how cold it 
is!" 

**■ You have taken the path across the fields ? ** 

''Yes. It saves that great round by Michael's 
farm. I have crossed the first field. I can already 
see the bridge, and there beneath it lies the brook, 
a mass of solid ice. How the dogs, howl over at 
DaniePs farm — how they howl! And old Finck's 
forge, how red it glows upon the hill-side! Kill a 
man, Mathias ? Kill a man ? You'll not do that — 
you'll not do that. Heaven forbids it! — 

'^I turn to run home again — ^then stop and think. 
You're a fool, Mathias, listen, think how rich you'll 
be, how you'll be able to pay all you owe, how the 
bailiff Ott may come on New Year's Day, and hovr 
you can snap your fingers at him — ^how your wife 
and little Margaret need no longer want for any- 
thing. The Jew cama It was not your fault. He 
had no right to come. You must kill him! You 
must kill him! 
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I take up the axe again that I had thrown down, 
and run on. The bridge, the bridge, I have reached 
it already. I listen. No one on the roieui? No 
one! Yon are warm, Mathias, warm. with running. 
Your heart beats. Listen, the church clock at 
Waechem tolls but the hour. It's one o'clock. 
One ? One ? Why then — ^then the Jew is passed — 
he's gone — oh, God be praised! God be praised! 
Hush! Don't you hear the bells? He's coming. 
He's coming. Be careful, Mathias. Don't dabble 
your sleeves in the blood! Boll them up tight!' 
Eoll them up tight! Bemember — ^the girdle — ^the 
girdle — you'll — be — rich — rich — rich— rich. Ahl 
ah! I have done it! I've done it! ^ 

**What was that? Nothing — only the horse has 
fled in a^ght with the sledge. He is motionless. 
He is dead. It's all over. Another noise ? Noth- 
ing again. Only the wind whistling through the 
trees. Quick, quick, let me get the girdle at once — 
the girdle at once — ^the girdle at once. Ha! I've got 
it! I am panting for breath! I can scarcely, buckle 
it round my waist! Nothing but gold in it! Nothing 
but gold! Nothing but gold! Quick, Mathias, no 
giving way now. Bouse yourself. Carry him away. 
Carry him away! " 

« Where are you going ? ** 

"TotheKmekihi." 
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** Have yon reached it ? " 

** Yes. 1 throw my burden down. How heavy he 
was! Oh, what hands are here I Dabbled with his 
blood I I'll have no more of that. Where's the 
shovel ? m push him in with that. Go into the 
fire, Jew, go into the fire I 

"Now, be quick! Empty the girdle! Prft the 
gold into your pockets. That's right. Now throw 
the girdle into the kiln. Look, look, but be careful 
to shade your face or the fire will scorch you; look, 
look, look, he ia bumiug, he is burning, burning. 
The corpse turns on the fire. The face is turned 
upwards. Ah! those eyes, those eyes, how they 
glare at me." 

" Shall I ask him more ? " 

"No. It is enough. Clerk, have you taken down 
all?" 

"I have, president." 

"It is well. Now awake him and let him read 
what you have written." 

"Awake, I command you." 

"Where am I? What place is this? Have I 
been asleep? What's going on? 

" Here is your confession. Bead it.' 



» 
"Ah! Lost! Lost!" 



"You have heard all; he has condemned himself." 
" 'Tis false; you're a pack of rogues. . Why, you'll 
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not hear the only witness I have. Fritz! Fritz! they 
murder the father of your wife! Help nr 3! help me I 
,help me I" 

" Cease to struggle with the gendarmes, prisoner. 
Your cries for Fritz are useless.'' 

** No hope, no hope! all lost! " 

''Considering that between midni^fht and one 
o'clock, on the morning of Christmas L' ly, 1818, the 
innkeeper, Hans Mathias did commfb, upon the 
persons of Baruch Koweski, the crim( of assassina- 
tion, and considering that the crime ^ i& committed 
under circumstances which aggravate its enormity; 
such as premeditation, and for the pu>.pose of high- 
way robbery, the Court decrees that the said Hans 
Mathias shall be hanged by the neck until he in 
dead." 

**Ah!" 
******** 

The burgomaster's dream was over. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

THB LAST SOUND OF THE BELLS. 

The night is passed. The san shines in brightly 
through the lattices, into the room where the burgo- 
master, in his strange, unaccountable freak, had 
insisted upon sleeping. Without all breathes of Ufe. 
The wedding bells are sounding merrily, musicians 
are heard in the street. They are playing the old 
Lauterbach waltz. A score of voices are singing as 
well. It is the lads of the village who have come to 
do honor to the bride, to rouse her with a morning 
serenade. At last the music ceases, and loud 
laughter ensues. A window is thrown open, and a 
score of voices exclaim, **'Tis she, 'tis she, 'tis Mar- 
garet!" The music and singing begin again, and 
penetrate into the inn. A tumult is heard below; 
laughter and cries indicative of jollity. The wedding 
rejoicings have begun. Now footsteps are heard 
rapidly ascending the stairs. Martha knocks at the 
door. 
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"Wake, Mathias, wake!" she cries; "it is broad 
day. All our friends are below." 

No answer comes from the bed. 

After a pause, the knocking recommences. It is 
stronger and firmer now; it is a man's knock. 

Eight, for soon Fritz cries out, " Monsieur Ma- 
thias, Monsieur Mathias I How soundly he sleeps I 
Wake up! wake up I " 

More footsteps are heard on the steps. The stair- 
way is crowded. Who is that speaks without? It is 
Father Trinkvelt 

"Holloa, Mathias!" he cries; "Get up, do you 
hear? The fun has begun — Up! up!" 

A long painful silence ensues. 

"'Tis strange he does not answer." 

"Let me call," says Martha, in an anxious 
tone. "Mathias! Mathias, dear! Don't you hear 
me?" 

The voices become cbnfused. Single words alone 
are heard at intervals. At last Fritz's voice sounds 
out, clear and decisive, "It is no use calling; let me 
come there." 

The knocking redoubles now. No answer. Then 
come dull, heavy blows, and the door, burst from its 
hinges, faUs into the room. 

The crowd rushes in, Fritz first. He runs to the 
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bed. He draws the curtain. A cry breaks from 
him. 

" Doctor Glauter! Send for Dr. Glauter." 

** What's the matter, Fritz? " 

" Keep away, Madame Mathias, keep away; Don't 
let Margaret come in." 

The curtains move. The burgomaster bursts out 
from the bed. He clutches at his throat. **The 
rope! My neck! " he murmuis, then falls back 
powerless into Trinkvelt's arms. 

A chair is brought. He is placed in it. With a 
vacant glare he stares aroun L Margaret has entered. 
She sobs hysterically. He seems to recognize her. 
He strives to speak. His eyes glaze with the film of 
death. One more convulsive clutch at the throat — 
the eyes roll luridly, vacantly, the lower jaw drops — 
the set, rigid features fceU the tale, — the burgomaster 
is dead. 

Dr. Glauter stands behind him. ** Don't weep," 
he whispers softly to the wailing mother and child; 
**it is the easiest death of all. There is no suffer- 
ing." 



The bells had ceased for ever. 
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Margaret and Fritz were not married until the 
next year. Their children keep the ** Three Kings " 
now, which still stands on the high-road from Bibean- 
ville to Saveme. 



THE BMB. 



Oetaber, 1872. 
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